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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—— 


“ORD BEACONFIELD'S " Manifesto» is S baie 
4, discussed by the German Press with no. little 
satisfaction. .Most. of the ‘Berlin. journals are con- 
fident. that the Premier's party will. be returned 
to power by a large. majority....They reason, from 
analogy, and conclude that as an. appeal to patriotic 
sentiment gained the German Chancellor | majorities 
in: Reichstag and Landtag, so-.a similar appeal 
to. British sentiment will ensure another Conservative 
triumph. It is evident that Germany by no means. dis- 
likes the doctrine that England must interfere in 
European politics; and since the Conservative Govern- 
ment checked the designs of Russia, England ‘has risen 
in German. estimation,. Germany is, pérhaps, the 
only Power which looks with unalloyed satisfaction at 
this change in British policy. Others may se¢ in “it an 
obstacle to’ alliances and a stumbling-block to the 
advance of Russia. Germany is hoping that Russia will 
be crippled by a war with England ; though, at the same 
time, it is a matter of speculation in Berlin ‘whether 
England is not looking forward to a war in which Ger- 
many shall cripple Russia. Holland is the one point 
on which an Anglo-German alliance would be wrecked. 
The friendship between the two nations may be very 
strong ; but England could not permit the Dutch ports 
to remain in German hands ; and, although the German 
army is redoubtable, the ‘Dutch can, if ri aiey choose, 
flood their country twelve feet deep.” — . ; 


Pusuc, opinion in France entirely approves, the deci- 
sion taken by :the Government in, the Hartmann affair. 
Everybody:agtéed that; unless bound. by.a, formal treaty. 
of extradition, no. civilised people could hand over a 
fugitive to. the: brutal authorities of -a country, where the 
law a protects the accused, Although Prince 








Orloff quits Paris shortly, his departure wil! hot ‘strain’ 
the relations between France and Russia; it may be 
taken rather in the light .of a personal check whicl we 
has received as conductor of the: negotiations | 
anything internationally serious. Since the renéwal ae 
intimacy between the Courts of Berlin and Vienna, 
Russia is not ae to quarrel with France, 





; Arter four days of brilliant and eloguest Aiecoeeion, 
the French Senate have rejected the famous Article 7 of 
M. Ferry’s Bill. The majority obtained by its opponents 
surprised all the political prophets: 148 voted. against, 
and 129 for the Article. Among those who voted in 
the majority were 33. Republican senators, among them 
such eminent men as MM. Dufaure, Jules Simon, and 
Laboulaye. It is worthy of remark, as showing the pro- 
found dissatisfaction with which this anti-Liberal measure 
was viewed by moderate men; that a considerable number 
of senators holding high posts’ under Government, and 
who as a rule abstain from voting when they differ from 
it, did not hesitate in this instance to record their vote 
against the Article. Such were General de Cissey, Com- 
mander of the roth Army-Corps at Nantes; M.’ Denor- 
mandie, Governor of the Bank of France; and» M. 
Dauphin, Procureur-Général in Bis Cot of Arete: 





On the'last day of ‘the debate on ihe Ferry Bill M. de 
Freycinet was obliged, by the rules of political discipline, 
to make a declaration in the name of the Government 


and to ask the Senate to pass Article 7 ‘The Premier’s 


speech on this occasion ,was most curious, He allowed 
it to. be unmistakably perceived that he considered the 
Ferry Law to be bad and inapplicable. . M, de Freycinet. : 
said “ ‘that he’had taken over Article. 7 as.a legacy from . 
the ‘Waddington Ministry, and could not repudiate it, 
since in accepting office he was bound by the vote of the 


Lower House in its favour. If the decision had been in 
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Prime Minister’s argument was thus a criticism rather 
than a defence of the measure; but he went still 
further,: and indignantly, repudiated any intention of 
carrying out the law immediately and indiscriminately 
in case it were passed. Article 7 deprives unauthorised 
religious bodies of the right of teaching or of directing 
educational institutions, but M. de Freycinet proposed 
to reduce its‘application to preventing the creation of any 
new institutions ofthe kind, allowing the existing ones to 
continue their activity until the rules under which they 
were conducted had been examined by Government, 
which would then reserve to itself the right of closing them 
or not, By this declaration M. de Freycinet virtually 
contradicted everything that his colleague, the Minister 
of Public. Instruction, had promiised, and altered the 
whole bearing of the Ferry Law. But, notwithstanding 
these concessions, the Senate threw out the Bill. 
During M. de Freycinet’s speech, M. Jules Ferry was 
very uncomfortable, and evidently felt that his chief 
was compromising him seriously. Nor could he, as is 
usual, even ‘thank the Premier by shaking. hands with 
him at its conclusion. 


Since the rejection by the French Senate of Article 7, 
the extreme Radicals have been talking of exercising 
pressure on the Government in order to compel it to put 
into force against the religious Brotherhoods “the exist- 
ing laws,” In the opinion of these persons “the existing 
laws ” would give the Government the power of expelling 
from France the Brotherhoods, and more particularly the 
Jesuits. But this idea is most erroneous, for no such 
laws exist ; the only trace of them is in a Royal enact- 
ment made by Louis XV. in 1763 against the Jesuits, and 
a law made in 1790, at the height of the Revolution, and 
abrogated, ipso facto, by the Concordat of r80r. If the 
Government should have the weakness to give in to the 
solicitations of its extreme partisans, it would involve 
itself in endless complications. It is to be hoped that 
M. de Freycinet and his colleagues will have sufficient 
strength of mind to resist these suggestions. 


WE may expect shortly to see a change in the opinions 
of the Daily News regarding Russia. The Grand Duke 
Michael has decided not to allow Mr. O’Donovan, the 
Daily News special correspondent in the Atrek region, to 
return to Tchikishlar to chronicle the movements of the 
Russian forces. Were Mr. O’Donovan a second Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, he would probably set out at once for 
Merv, and despatch his next letter from the bank of the 
Moorgab. _ Only he would have to expect cold treatment 
from Noor Verdi Khan if he were unable to promise 
him encouragement or support from England, which, we 
regret to say, would most likely be the case. 


We hear that in consequence of the discovery of vast 
deposits of coal in the portion of the province of Kuldja 
recently ceded to China, the Russian Government is 
likely to allow the treaty signed last autumn to lapse if 
the Pekin authorities are still disinclined to ratify it. 


WE understand that General Kaufmann has despatched 
to Karshi Captain Arendarenko; as permanent Russian 
Resident‘at the Court of the Emir Mozaffar Eddin of 
Bokhara. 






dangerous to a out the Bill than to pass it.” The 


_ ness of those whom they fondly supposed tobe acting, as 





Na = g 
Mr. Skalkovsky’s. S programme embraces seven points, 
which | findicate-;clearly enough the deficiencies Russiqg _ 
feels in the Pacific, and the desire me entertains in 
regard to their removal), In the first Place, he is to aa 
report upon the possibility of eee livelier com- 
mercial relations between the Amoor region and the — 
ports of China, and at the same time to discover the 
causes that lead to the present unsatisfactory condition _ 
and irregularities of the subsidised steamboat traffié 
along the Russo-Pacific coast. . Then he is to decide _ 
as to whether it is possible to open_up relations with 
San Francisco so as to lead to the introduction intothe 
Amoor mining region of gold-washing machines, &c,, 
from California. A fourth point is to explain how it 
is that, in spite of the heavy subsidies granted to.the 
Saghalien coal company, the output of their mines’ is 
barely sufficient to provide a single man-of-war with fuel 
during the season, although the carboniferous deposits of 
Saghalien are of surpassing richness. Further, he is to in- 
vestigate the causes which lead American and E ; 
competition to drive Russian goods from the Chinese 
markets; and, finally, he is to report whether it is 
possible to introduce Japanese tea into Russia for 
common use, and to collect information respecting the 
proportion of Russian goods found alongside the mer- 
chandise of other countries in he markets of the interior 
of-China. - | aaa 


Ir will be remembered that some time ago circum, 
stantial reports circulated in regard to'the construction 
in this country of a monster ironclad for the R 
Navy. It was to be something like a turtle, and was ‘to 
possess many features in common with the circular iron 
clads built by Admiral Popoff for the Black Sea, We 
were able a few weeks back to deny the alleged intention 
of the Russian Government to build such a floating 

island as this ; but it is only now that an explanation has 
reached us as to the manner in which these rumours 
originated. It seems that when Admiral Popoff’s 
signs for the Czar’s circular yacht were presented to tt 
Russian Admiralty, objections were raised to the shape 
the Board of Naval Construction, upon which the Admi 

sent in another set of plans, showing that, if the vessel” 
proved unsuitable as a pleasure steamer, it could be eas 
converted into a powerful armour-clad. Thesé weté 
accepted as satisfactory, and thus the arrangement stands 
that if the Czar’s yacht, on its arrival at Yalta, fails to 
meet the wishes of his Majesty it will be sent to i 
and transformed into a Popoffka. Knowing the q 
uselessness of the two existing vessels of the same type 
—the Wougorod and the Vice-Admiral Popoff—neithet 
Turkey nor England are likely to be very much alarmed 
if this arrangement, be eventually carried out. ; 


Tue shareholders in London Water Companies it 4 
had an exciting time of it during the past few month 
culminating during the last ten days in a crisis whi 
must have severely tried the patience and temper of the 
most phlegmatic among them. When ‘they have ré- 

covered their equanimity they will probably reflect. with 
some acrimony upon the conduct: throughout this busi- 













their trustees. he'directors of these ¢ompanies:have 
known for a long time past that the Government Bill 
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spring was founded upon a valuation of the companies’ 
property at a very high, not to say exorbitant, level. 
They could not possibly be ignorant that when the Bill 
was introduced the shares would immediately appear to be 
worth a great deal more than they were some months 
ago when the plan was first mooted and worked out. 
Under such circumstances, the holders of these shares 
might fairly expect to have been made aware of what 
was going on. If a director occupies, as we all 
suppose him to do, a fiduciary position in which 


he is bound to consult the good of each indi- ° 


vidual member of the company, it is his positive 
and unequivocal duty to impart to them the news which 
makes the property intrinsically so much more valuable 
than it seems to the outside world. Now in this parti- 
cular case there was nothing in the world to prevent such 
a disclosure, since the terms which the Government were 
prepared to call upon Parliament to make with the com- 
panies could not have been affected if the directors 
thereof had dealt fairly with their sharcholders. Instead 
of this, they thought fit to conceal and secrete the intel- 
ligence which they possessed, and leave the shareholders 
in the dark, so that great numbers of the most unsus- 
pecting amongst them were induced to sacrifice their 
property after a smaii rise had taken place, whereas if 
they had been in possession of the real facts of the case, 
they would have held it, and not let in the clever specu- 
lator who had private means of knowledge. The result 
of the business is that -ill-natured people will say the 
directors and their friends made a very good thing of 
the rise at the expense of those good people whose 
interests they ought to have consulted at least as soon as 
anyone else’s. 





INTELLIGENCE reaches'us from Russia that Beg Kooli 
Beg, the refugee Emir of Kashgaria, and the son of the 
celebrated Atalik Ghazi‘ Yakook Beg, has sent in a petition 
to General Kaufmann to be allowed to become a Russian 
subject, and enter the Turkestan army. 


WE are not the only people affected by American 
competition. The Russians are complaining deeply of 
it. For some time past the struggle between them and 
the Yankees for the supremacy of the European corn 
trade has been a severe one, but now the Americans have 
so far developed their strength that they have actually had 
the audacity to carry corn to Odessa, which is just as 
aggravating as we should find it if they commenced to ship 
coal to Newcastle. A few daysago an American vessel is 
reported as having touched at Odessa with a cargo of 
corn for the famine-stricken people in the Caucasus. One 
would have thought that as corn is as plentiful as dirt in 
the interior of Russia it would have been cheaper to have 
exported the grain from Odessa, instead of bringing it all 
the way across the Atlantic. “But this does not appear 
to be the case. Thanks to the corrupt system of subsi- 
dising the railways of Russia and the steamboat com- 
munication in the Black Sea, the freights charged are so 
excessive that the merchants at Tiflis find it cheaper to 
bring over corn from America. During last autumn the 
provincial papers of Russia frequently complained that 
thousands of tons of corn were rotting alongside the 
southern railways, owing to the absence of proper 
granaries to protect it from the weather, and the inade- 
quacy of the rolling stock to transport it to the sea. As 
an instance of the badness of Russian railway organisa- 
tion, the Odessa Pravda mentioned that owing to the 
goods station of the Odessa railway being situated a mile 
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_the way from Odessa to LOMA 


Ir must not be assumed that ed. thotalehoneh we have heard 
little of late of the Turcoman expedition, the project has 
fallen to the ground. As was noted in a contemporary 
this week, General Lomakin has left Tiflis for Krasno- 
vodsk, and his departure for the scene of operations. two 
days after the arrival of the Grand Duke Michael at. St. 
Petersburg would seem to indicate something important 
in prospect. The three personages most interested in 
the expedition, General Scobeleff, the expected com- 
mander, General Gourtchin, the chief of the staff of the 
Caucasus, and the Grand Duke Michael, have had 
frequent interviews with each other during the last few 
days, and important despatches, we learn, have been 
sent off to Tiflis and Tashkent. 


Tue Panama Canal scheme of M. de Lesseps has 
called forth, as anticipated, a very determined and inte- 
resting manifesto of “ spread-eagleism ” from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It is a necessary corollary 
of the Monroe doctrine of 1823. The select committee 
of the House of Representatives appointed to report 
upon the proposed canal, have unanimously declared 
that it is both the right and the interest of the United 
States to “possess the direction, control, and govern- 
ment of any means of communication through the 
Isthmus ;” and that any attempt on the part of any 
European Power “to establish a protectorate over any 
independent State on this continent would be regarded 
and treated as dangerous to the peace, prosperity, and 
safety of the United States.” They recommend Congress 
to pass a “joint resolution ” to this effect, and to direct 
the President to “%o take measures for abrogating any 
treaties conflicting with this declaration.” It has long 
been known that President Hayes did not approve of 
the cautious policy of Secretary Evarts, who .con- 
sidered it would be time enough to make such a decla- 
ration when something had been done to provoke it. 
Though the French Minister protested that his Govern- 
ment had nothing whatever to do with the schemes of 
M. de Lesseps, the President said, “That is all very 
well; but a French canal means a French colony; 
and a French colony implies French protection and 
interference in the affairs of the Columbian Republic 
through whose territory the canal will pass, It is best 
we should declare ourselves before anything is done.” 
So he has followed up the very aggressive declaration of 
the select committee by a message to the Senate, the 
more reasonable and statesmanlike tone of which may 
be in some measure due to the long interview he had on 
Saturday with M. de Lesseps, who pointed out, with his 
usual inspiring eloquence, the advantages of his scheme, 
and above all declared that he wished most of the canal 
stock to be taken up in the States, which would be 
a guarantee against foreign influence. President 
Hayes in his Message, after declaring that the 
policy of the United States “is a canal under American 
control,” and that if existing treaties or other 
rights stand in the way of this policy, “just and 
liberal negotiations ” should be set on foot “to promote 
and establish the American policy consistently with the 
rights of other nations to be affected by it,” makes this 
remarkable statement in justification of his views ; “ The 
canal would be virtually a part of the coast line of the 
United States!” And yet the canal is more than 1200 
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miles from Florida as the crow flies, and between 3000 
and 4000 miles from the nearest point of the coast of 
California! Surely, with far more show of reason, might 
England declare that the Suez Canal is virtually a part of 
the coast line of the British Empire, and yet what Govern- 
ment has ventured, or would venture, to say as much ? 
There is no State, it would seem, like a commercial demo- 


\eracy for a spirited foreign policy. Throughout the declara- 


tion of the committee and the Message of the President 
the sole considerations appealed to are the interests of 
American (7.2, United States) commerce and civilisation ; 
there is not a word about those vague interests and 
rights’ of mankind which some English politicians waxed 
so eloquent about some time ago. The declaration and 
Message are both entirely selfish and to the point ; to be 
otherwise would be “ Zurépian—LEurépian quite.” 


THE necessity for the appointment of some additional 
Police magistrates in the Metropolis is beginning to 
attract attention. A few days since a deputation from 
the Hackney District Board had an interview. with the 
Home Secretary, and urged him to. appoint an additional 
stipendiary magistrate for the East of London, upon the 
ground of the great number of buildings that had ben 
erected in that locality since the establishment of the 
present Police Courts. Mr. Cross, while admitting that 
the present jurisdiction of the Courts was too limited, put 
forward the question of cost as an obstacle to the erection 
of any new ones, and suggested that a modification of the 
districts of the present Courts might answer the purpose. 
The existing Police Courts were established over forty 
years ago, and considering the enormous increase in the 
population of the metropolis and the growth of buildings 
in the suburbs during that period, it is certainly time that 
some steps were taken to meet the requirements of the 
present day. The matter is one that can be dealt with 
without fresh legislation ; since, under the Police Court 
Act of 1839, the districts of the Courts can be varied or 
enlarged by an Order in Council, as long as they are con- 
fined within a radius of fifteen miles from Charing Cross. 
Under that Act, too, the Secretary of State has power to 
appoint twenty-seven magistrates, and, as the present 
staff consists of only twenty-three, four more magistrates 
might be appointed should it be deemed necessary. It is 
a question, however, whether, even. if any additional 
Courts are created, there is any necessity to increase the 
number of magistrates. At present there are attached to 
each Court two magistrates, who sit on alternate days. 
The necessity for this double staff has often been ques- 
tioned ; and it seems possible that by a judicious reduc- 
tion in the number of magistrates some portion of at 
least of the necessary funds required for the establish- 
ment of two or three new Courts might be obtained. 


BesipeEs exiling several thousand Nihilists to Siberia 
every year, the Russian Government daily deports to the 
outlying provinces of the European part of the empire, 
such as Archangel, Olonitz, Oufa or Orenburg, indi- 
viduals suspected of the revolutionary taint. In many 
cases the prisoner is taken by a gendarme officer to a 
particular district, and after having his name inscribed in 
the local passport register, in the presence of the police 
inspector or bailiff of the locality, is allowed to go away 
in peace ; the only restriction placed upon him being to 
remain, until further orders, within the precincts of the 
province to which he has been deported. Sometimes the 
Government makes him a small allowance—just sufficient 
to keep body and soul together. In other instances he 
has to sustain himself as best he can, which is not a very 
easy matter ina region where labour is abundant and 
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cheap, and intellectual work at a discount. The result of 4 


this is that the “administrative exiles,” as they ate called, 
frequently commit suicide to relieve themselves of their 


misery, or, if of hardier temperament, betake themselves 
to the road. An instance of this is reported in the 
Rooski Vedomosti, in which it is stated that a number ot 
political prisoners in the province of Oufa recently com- 
mitted a series of criminal offences in order that their 
position might be improved by the shelter and warmth of 


a prison, and the comfort of a regular supply of prison 


food. | 3 
A curious state of things, according to a correspon- 


dent of the Zevant'Herald, exists at Tricala, in Thessaly. 
Five hundred amnestied brigands have placed themselves 


in that place at free quarters, demanding and obtaining 


all they require. from the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
town, who are utterly powerless to resist the modest 
requests of a body of armed. men, In the absence of 
business and all legitimate outlet for energy which is 
perpetuated by the unsettled state of the province, the 
profession of brigandage naturally offers many induce- 
ments, and should spring find the frontier question 
still in the process of incubation, doubtless many 
will swell the existing large army of robbers that infest 
the province. . A lucrative and wild life in the moun- 
tains during spring and summer, and amnesty when the 
gathering snows make the brigand retreats uncomfortable, 
contrast all too favourably with the utter misery and 
semi-starvation which too frequently are the lot of the 
honest peasant in Thessaly, In the meantime a band of 
brigands the other day attacked a shooting-party near 
Larissa. A Wallack who was in attendance on them 
was shot, but the rest were lucky enough to escape by 
flight. 

In spite of the reforms of which so much has been 
made at the War Office, red-tapeism still rears 
its rampant head in that important State department. 
A very forcible instance of what we assert occurred 
yesterday. The 53rd Regiment was ordered some time 
ago from Aldershot to Manchester. To most of the un- 
initiated it would seem that the shortest and most con- 
venient way of getting from one to the other of these two 
places would be by train. The journey would cccupy 
about nine hours, and the regiment would be fit for work 
on the following day. But this course was much too 
simple for the powers that be at the War Office, and they 
accordingly decided that the regiment in question should 
go by train from Aldershot to Portsmouth, should there 
embark in the troopship Assistance, and should be con- 
veyed all round England to Liverpool, where it should 
disembark and proceed by train to Manchester. A 
delightful prospect for men, women, and children to be 
tossed about off the Land’s End and the Longships in 
the month of March. This clever scheme is propounded 
on the score of economy, but even there it breaks down, 
for the third-class fare from Aldershot direct to Man- 
chester is. 16s. 2d., while that from Aldershot to Ports- 
mouth is 4s. 2d., and that from Liverpool to Manchester 
is 3s. 2d. Therefore, though nominally gs. a-head is 
saved in this regiment of 300 men, yet really far more 
than that sum is expended in the extra outlay in- 
volved. by two embarkations and disembarkations, and 
the expenses of the troopship on the passage. 
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“Party i is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwiF, 
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THE DISSOLUTION. 

TRIPPED of all the ornaments of Party eloquence, 
and robbed of the flowers of oratory contained in 

the Premier’s letter to the Duke of Marlborough, the 
history of the Dissolution is briefly this: The timidity 
which has always characterised the present Government, 
and has warped their policy to so mischievous an extent, 
making them unconscious of the support they could 
reckon on in the country, hampered the first few weeks 
of the present Session. Ministers were casting about for 
a war-cry. It was (erroneously, we think) believed that 
the position of the Conservatives had been seriously 
shaken by the distress in Ireland, by the complications 
in Afghanistan, and above all by the deficit. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Mid-Lothian campaign, fruitful though it proved 
of dissensions in the Liberal camp through the violence 
and strange logic of his speeches, did not suffice to 
inspire Ministers with confidence in themselves or the 
electors. They felt, or thought, that they could not go 
to the country simply on the blunders of their opponents, 
and that they must have some successes of their own, or 
at least some great issue, to place before their consti- 
tuents. ‘‘ Peace with honour” was worn out ; /mperium 
et Libertas, being Latin, was not likely to be very familiar 
to that Conservative substratum which it is Lord 
Beaconsfield’s pride, as it is his merit, to have discovered. 
Afghanistan is yet unsettled, and the triumphs in South 
Africa were scarcely of such a nature as to ensure the 
Government renewed tenure of office, if they had stood 
alone. The watchword of the Liberals was simple 
enough, “Turn them out ”—guocunque modo res—they 
are mischievous, they are extravagant, they are liars, 
and they are so busy meddling abroad that they can and 
will never do any good at home. It is true that the 
Opposition had no alternative policy to propose, or that, 
if they had, they kept it to themselves ; but still “ Turn 
them out” served their purpose, and “We want to stay 
in” was hardly a sufficient, though it might have been 

an apposite, retort. 

In this strait came relief from an unexpected quarter. 
Lord Ramsay, the Liberal candidate for Liverpool, pro- 
mised support to Home Rule in a modified, but soffi- 
ciently explicit, manner. Several of the more advanced 
members of the Liberal Party had not only already been 
coquetting with Home Rule, but had gone into the same 
lobby as the Irish on division. Here wasachance. The 
whole Liberal Party might be charged with a crime 
which had been committed by a few only of its least 
statesmanlike members, and thus, so to say, accused of 
treason to the Empire. On such an issue the decision 
of the country would not be doubtful. It would not be 
Conservative against Liberal, but English against Irish. 
Voters would be called upon to support the Government, 
not as a Conservative one, but as the only English one. 
By voting for the Liberals they would, in fact, be voting 
for the disruption of the British Empire. Such a war- 
cry must needs be a telling one, even if it persuaded 
only the least educated. The least educated are unfor- 
tunately in the majority in all elections. So measures to 
repress obstruction were proposed. They were, as was 
universally acknowledged, sufficiently stringent to attain 
the alleged object, and laboured under several defects, 
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bility cast on the Speaker and Chairman of Committees. 
Tt was never for a moment believed in Ministerial circles 
that this measure would pass without the most violent and 
determined opposition. It was, we think we may assert, 
hoped that the Oppositicn would be as persistent as it was 
likely to be violent. It was intended, if this very pro- 


bable eventuality had occurred, and if, as was expected, 


the bulk of the Liberals had opposed the measure, not 
perhaps on the ground of its general inexpediency, but 
on its details, to appeal to the country with words some- 
what as follows :—‘ See here! We can do nothing ; we 


can pass neither Supply nor any other measure on 


account of these Irish. And the Liberals, who call 
themselves Englishmen, will not support us when we 
want to prevent the Irish from stopping all business. 
Show us by your vote that you are Englishmen and not 
Irishmen.” 

The plan was as ingenious as it was simple.. All really 
good ideas are essentially simple. But, unfortunately, it 
did not come off. Lord Hartington persuaded his . 
followers to support the Government, and thus deprived,’ 
Ministers of their war-cry. It was very unkind of Lord 
Hartington, and the more unkind as he pretended to do- 
it for the sake of forwarding public business. But there- 
was no help for it. Obstruction collapsed suddenly, the- - 
Liberal leaders having shown that they would have none - 
of it. But the letter to the Duke of Marlborough being 
ready, the war-cry being cut and dried, and no other 
better one being likely to turn up before August, it was 
thought better to go on while Liverpool and Southwark 
were fresh in men’s memories, as if the Liberals had . 


really supported obstruction, and to appeal to the country 


on a national issue. 

But, in fact, disguise it as we will, the issues have not 
changed. The Irish question is an episode, the main 
questions are still the same. They have been ventilated 
in hundreds of speeches and thousands of newspaper. - 
columns ; Mr. Gladstone has stated his views at a length. . 
never previously known; his supporters have stated | 
theirs, and Ministers have contradicted every word the 
Opposition have said. Surely the British public no . 
longer needs to be instructed, and has now sufficient 
material before it to form its own opinion. 


SSS ee, 
RIVAL. ADDRESSES. - 


F the various’ political manifestoes by which candi- 
dates seek to prove their fitness to enter the future’ 
House of Commons, probably none will attract more’ 
attention than the addresses of Lord Hartington and Sir 
Stafford Northcote. The former, as nominal chief of 
the Opposition, has for some time been expected to 
inform the country as to the policy which he would 
pursue if in office, while the latter is the natural spokes- 
man of the Party which now appeals to the voters for # 
continuance of their confidence. So great has been the 
divergence among Opposition speakers during the recess, 
and so many divisions have shown themselves between 
the views held by various leading men among the 
Liberals, that the great body of the latter have not un- 
naturally been anxiously waiting for an expression of 
opinion from the man who was, on Mr. Gladstone’s more 
pretended than real retirement from the leadership of 
the Party, elected to fill his place. Attacks on the 
Government have, indeed, not been deficient either in 
number or in strength, but their very violence and the 
variety of points which were selected by differant 
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opponents for the attack made it impossible to select any 
one “ extra-Parliamentary utterance” as the manifesto 
of the Liberals, _We may fairly assume, however, that 
this period of doubt and uncertainty is at an end, and 
that Lord Hartington’s address informs, or is intended to 
inform, not only the electors of North-east Lancashire, 
but the voters of the United Kingdom, of the prin- 
ciples on which the Government of the country would 
be conducted if the present Ministers were ousted. 
Such an address should theoretically not only point out 
where the present Government has failed, but also what 
course would in all important matters be adopted by the 
opposite Party. It must not only be critical, but must con- 
tain some sort of tangible programme, not indeed touch- 
ing matters of detail nor even all matters of importance, 
but certainly some clear and distinct lines by which the 
public should be able to judge what the general policy of 
a Liberal Government would be. On the other hand, 
the Ministerial manifesto—if, after Lord Beaconsfield’s 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, we may still thus 
term Sir Stafford Northcote’s address—would naturally be 
expected to limit itself to defence rather than to attack, 
to justification of the past rather than to promise for the 
future. 

Examining both addresses from this point of view, we 
cannot help being at once struck with the epigrammatic 
terseness of Lord Hartington’s manifesto, and of the 
telling force of its criticism. “The supremacy of Eng- 
land has been claimed in circulars, but surrendered in 
secret conventions,” is a phrase which would appear 
almost too neat to be true if the spring of 1878 
did not, unfortunately, confirm its exactness. No 
words could be too severe to castigate the annexation 
of Cyprus, of which the iniquity was only exceeded 
by its folly. And to call the foreign policy of the 
Government at once reckless and undecided is probably 
as apt a description of it:as could well be condensed into 
so brief a phrase, After these and other equally telling 
phrases, after putting in aclaim for poor innocent Greece 
—whose ruffian subjects are still holding Colonel Synge 
in durance vile—Lord Hartington proceeds to domestic 
affairs, points out how little the Government has done, 
and shows that that little is all wrong. The capacity of 
Ministers for practical legislation is measured by the ill- 
success of Mr. Cross’s hastily-devised Water Bill, and we 
are not disposed to quarrel with Lord Hartington’s con- 
demnation of this extraordinary scheme. Proceeding to 
finance, it is declared that Sir Stafford Northcote has not 
been able to afford relief to many classes who were, in 
the opinion of Conservatives, unjustly burdened by taxa- 
tion, and that the Liberals cannot show any favour to 
any particular class or interest. In two more lines the 
Liberal policy is summed up—it is to uphold the power 
of the country, secure its safety, and maintain its posses- 
sions, while not engaging in disturbance or annexation. 

Now, this phrase is as neat as many others in the 
address. But it can scarcely be considered as a sufti- 


cient declaration of policy. In fact, there is not a word. 


in it with which the most Conservative supporters of 
the Government would not agree. Ministers have no 
other desire than to uphold the power of the country and 
to secure its safety ; nor are they actuated by any violent 
wish to promote disturbance or annexation. They are 
not advocates of class interests, nor do they wish to in- 
crease financial burdens. In fact, the policy enunciated 
by Lord Hartington would be just as suitable if embodied 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s address. The information 
vouchsafed by the Leader of the Opposition is too vague 
and too brief for nractical nurnoses, Both the vaeueness 


and the brevity were probably intentional, jo the 
fermenting elements constantly Gievorks Sanoead more 
extreme members of the Party, it was considered h 

desirable to conciliate all, and to offend none by 

decided views on any one particular subject. In one 
matter alone is Lord Hartington, we are happy to see, 
thoroughly in earnest and thoroughly positive: he believes 
the claims of the Home Rulets to be mischievous, and 
repudiates any alliance with them. His followers may, 
if they please, go for peace-at-any-price, for local on, 
for anti-vaccination, for marriage with deceased wives’ 
sisters, or for any other hobby ; but the Liberal Party, as 
such, cannot countenance the Home Rulers. -We cor- 
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dially welcome this declaration, which was to have been 


expected from the noble Leader of the Opposition, but — 
which if it had come a little sooner might have saved some 


great misfortunes to his Party. But beyond it we cannot, 


distinct lines of policy. We are indeed told what objects 
the Liberal Party will pursue, but these objects are, as we 


even with the greatest attention and goodwill, discover 


have stated, identical with those professed by theirCon- 


servative opponents. It is in the means of i 


them that the difference must lie, if there be really a f 


difference, and the means proposed by the Liberals are — 


not indicated. We may indeed gather from the criticisms 
of the foreign policy of the Government that if Lord 
Hartington had been in power he would not. have 
annexed Cyprus, and would not have invaded Afghanis- 


£ 


tan. But all this is a matter of history, and electors will — 


ask themselves what would now be done by the Liberals © 
if they succeed in ousting the Government. To such.a : 
question Lord Hartington’s address gives an insufficient — 


answer. He would no doubt himself adhere to treaties, 


even if onerous, and carry on campaigns even if san- — 


guinary and expensive. But would his extreme friends — 


permit him to hold England’s word as sacred, and ‘her 


flag as supreme? Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr, — 


Rylands’ speeches make us doubt it. There is among — 
the people at large a feeling of uncertainty as to whether — 


the nominal Leaders of the Liberals have the strengthand 


the firmness to maintain their own views, and it is this — 
feeling which weakens the Liberal prospects at the ap- — 
proaching election, It is much to be regretted that ifSir — 
Stafford Northcote’s address did little to explain the — 


Ministerial programme, Lord Hartington’s did. no more 
to explain that of the Opposition. The former had no 


occasion to adopt very decided language ; for the latter — 


the necessity was urgent. His “ peroration” may beja — 
useful commonplace for candidates during thenext month — 


but it will answer as well for either Party, and there is no 
hall-mark by which it can be distinguished as exclusively 
Liberal, 


+ 


AFGHANISTAN AND THE ELECTIONS. 
T is very much to be hoped that the heat of Party 


rivalry at the approaching Election will not blind ae 


the mass of our countrymen to the gravity of the ques- 


tions involved in their decision. It rests with them to — 
say whether the policy followed in Eastern affairs by the — 


present Government shall be continued and carried out 
to its natural conclusion, or whether it shall be reversed. 


It must also be remembered that, if the latter. be the 
course adopted, much of the value of what has been 
successfully accomplished will be destroyed, because it.is 
still only in course of being realised. The progress made 
has been fairly satisfactory, but once arrested there 
may be no possibility of avoiding a complete failure. The 
case of Afghanistan is one that irresistibly suevests itself 
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as being in point. The'issues insolved: sets are of the 
highest importance, but at the present moment they are 
not settled; but only’ in course of solution; There can 
be no doubt.that a decision to withdraw behind the old 
frontier and leave the people of Afghanistan to their own 
devices, as advocated by one, and the most. active, sec- 
tion of the Liberal. Party, would be followed by the most 
mischievous consequences, Not only would such a step 
signify ‘the waste of all the money and valuable lives ex- 
pended for the attainment of an improved frontier, but it 
would necessarily embolden the Afghans, and discourage 
our own native army. Both these considerations have a 
material bearing upon the whole question, and it is only 
by taking them into account that a wise judgment can be 
arrived at. There should also be no ambiguity in de- 
picting: the nature of the two choices which now await 
the approval of the nation. On the one hand, the policy 
which detected and thwarted Russian intrigties, which 
revealed the false friendship of the Ameer, and which 
has given us command of the passes leading into 
India, appeals for the ratification of the country ; on the 
other hand, those who treated Russian intrigues, Afghan 
treachery, and a frontier incapable, in a military sense, of 
being defended as matters of little or no significance, 
hope to gain the favour of the majority of. the: consti- 
tuencies, in order that the Duke of Argyll may carry into 
practice his implicit belief in the good faith and friendly 
feelings of Russia. With the country lies the duty and 
responsibility of making the selection between these two 
policies ; and, although other issues of great moment are 
before the country, it may be questioned whether there 
is one of more permanent importance than that con- 
nected with Afghanistan. 

When the Afghan Question was argued out in the 
short Winter Session of 1878, it was believed that the case 
for the Government policy was as strong as could fairly be 
expected ; but since then it has been greatly strengthened 
by the despatches and official documents published 
during last year and the present’ Session. Many points 
—and among them not the least important was the dis- 
position of the Ameer Shere Ali—had to remain to a 
great degree matter for conjecture ; but evidence of the 
clearest kind is now fortunately forthcoming upon the 
subject. Special attention has been very properly 
directed to the important conversation between General 
Roberts and Yakoob Khan last October, when‘ the latter 
said that his father had been completely alienated from 


us in 1873 in consequence of our indifference to his 


apprehensions caused by the Russian invasion of Khiva. 
But still clearer evidence is afforded of the state’ of his 
mind towards us in the remarkable letter, dated 18th 
January, 1878, which the Ameer himself addressed to the 
Sultan. The circumstances under which this letter was 
written may have been forgotten, and they will bear being 
recalled. In the autumn of 1877, when the Russo- 
Turkish War was in progress, the Sultan sent a special 
Envoy to Afghanistan with the view of forming a league 
against Russia in Asia. It happened that at the time 
our little war with the Jowaki Afreedees was at its height, 
and the Turkish Envoy made it one of his chief efforts 
to effect a reconciliation between the Afghan and English 
Governments. Shere ‘Ali responded coldly to his repre- 
sentations, and in the letter mentioned ‘states, in’ plain 
language, his utter maaibility “to put the slightest confi- 
dence in English promises.” To him the friendship of 
England appeared to be ‘‘ only’a phrase, a’ word written 
upon ice,” and he’shows no 'small capacity for argument 
in the parallel he draws between‘ his own ‘case and that of 
Turkey. ‘No one can read this letter without _— 
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that at that time’.he was emphatically hostile. to this 
country. . He was in that frame. of mind when remon- 

strance fails to have any. effect, and when. the warn 
ings of friendly advisers, only result in atau a 
despotic ruler more obstinate... He was convinced, from 
his “frequent interviews withthe Russian Envoy,” that 
the Russian alliance was preferable in every way to the 
English, and with an Asiatic that signified that he be- 
lieved in the military superiority of the former. In face 
of these unequivocal expressions on the part of Shere. 
Ali in the early part of 1378—seven months before 
General Stolietoff reached Cabul—it is impossible for.any 
specious pleader to impose upon the country with the 
assertion that Lord Lytton “drove the Ameer into the 


arms of Russia.” ‘There is ‘the distinct evidence of 


Yakoob Khan and of Shere Ali himself to the contraty. 


‘Is it to be supposed for one instant that any intelligent 


Englishman would prefer the theories of the Duke of 
Argyll and of Mr. Grant Duff ? 

The main point, after’all,‘in the whole controvérsy 
rests on the question of the danger to the peace ‘of India, 
and the more clearly’ that is’ grasped in this country 
the less likely will'it be for the theoretical to oust the 
practical. Our suprenidcy in India is one of those in- 
explainable facts which depends—it i is never known how 
much—on the degree: of our reputation in the eyes of the 
vast mass of the subject’ people. A serious blow 
levelled against the reputation which we have acquired 
of invincibility might lead:to’ the advent of a crisis 
fraught with peril. In the East there is no knowing 
what a day may-bring forth, and the penalty for ‘apathy 
must be almost irretrievable fuin. The defiance of the 
Ameer, coupled with the well-known aggressive ambition 
of Russia, constituted a darger of a most’ serious 
character to our supremacy''in India. To have re- 


mained indifferent to it would infallibly have fanned the’ 


flame. . It is therefore principally and in the first place 
because persistence in the policy called “ masterly inac- 
tivity” wouid have had most’ disastrous consequences 
that the modifications suggested in 1875-76, and carried 


- out in 1878-79 by the present Government, are sure to 


commend themselves to the judgment of history. How- 
ever short they may have fallen of their own standard, 
however much untoward circumstances may have served 


to postpone the attainment of,'or to mar, the results of _ 


our prowess and our policy, the fact remains that much 


has been accomplishéd. Allidanger to India has for. 


years to come been dispelled, and the effect on the 
people is to be seen in increased prosperity and tran+: 
quillity. To many it may:appear to be a small thing that 
the possession of Candahar ‘and a fortress dominating 
the Khyber should give us a supreme voice in the affairs 
of the lands beyond the Indus; but the practical value of 
the more complete control ‘we have obtained over the 
border tribes is incontestable. Instead of there being 
annual expeditions, with no result, against the Afreedees, 
Yusufsai, and otherclansbordering on the Peshawur Valley, 
as was the case for thirty years previous to 1878, there 


has for eighteen months ‘beén''the best understanding — 


between ourselves and those ‘tribes. It is natural ‘to 
assume that this improvement is due to the stronger rela- 
tive position we now occupy.’ ‘Both sides of the passes’ 
are in our possession, instead of only the eastern gorges. 
The policy of the present Goverhment has consequently 
had the clearest practical résults; and, while ensuring 
greater security, must also lead to increased economy by: 
removing a heavy annual drain upon the“ Exchequer. 
The criticisms ‘that’ have “been exhausted upon’ it 
have been exposed as ‘unjust over and over again, 
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and. PT of * ‘our | asia ‘views ‘is’ con’ 
firmed: with the appearance of each sticcessive " Blue- 


book: -These are plain facts, and not mere plausible 
statements. Every reading man ‘can ‘verify them: for 
himself, and-it is to be hoped that he will do so. It isa 
matter of the utmost necessity that no false views should 
prevail on this point, for the more general the acquaint- 
ance with the simple facts, the wider must the conviction 
spread that active steps for finally settling the Afghan 
Question had been‘ rendered imperative by neglect and 
vacillating friendship ‘extending back many years into the 





ENGLAND AND THE NIHILISTS. 


HE arrival of Hartmann, the Nihilist, in London, 
and the alleged discovery at St. Petersburg ot 
further evidences of his guilt, may possibly lead to a claim 
on the part of the Russian Goverment for his surrender 
by England, and the extradition case, which has excited 
so much interest abroad: during the last few weeks, may 
become the question of the hour.in.this country. On 
this account, therefore, it is desirable:that the attitude of 
England in regard to Nihilism should be examined in 
order that an opinion may. be formed as to the position 
likely to be taken up by Conservatives and Liberals in 
the event of any such demand being made by the Russian 
Government. 

We have already, on several occasions, expressed our 
belief that Nihilism has been denounced with unnecessary 
harshness by England. Instead of sympathising with the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, as one would naturally 
expect the Liberal portion of our Press to do, adjectives 
of the strongest description—“ abominable,” “ dastardly,” 
‘‘ diabolical,” and so forth--have been applied to the 
operations of the Nihilists; and expressions of the 
warmest character—“humane,” “ liberal-minded,” “ phi- 
lanthropic,” &c.—have been attached to the name of the 
Emperor. Much of this has arisen, we Lelieve, from the 
opinion current in~ this country, that Socialism and 
Nihilism are one and the same thirg, and that both 
represent a desire to drag down society to the dust, and 
involve the world in anarchy, bloodshed, and annihila- 
tion. This view of the Russian revoluticnary movement 
is, however, altogether wrong. ‘“ Nihilism is often con- 
founded with the Socialism of the:Occident, but is, 
indeed, wholly distinct from it.”. Such were the words 
attered a short time ago by the Procureur at Kieff, in 


. delivering his charge to a court-martial on a Nihilist, 


and the opinion has since been repeatedly supported in 
the Russian newspapers. Unfortunately no attempt has 
been made in Russia to expose the differences between 
the two forms of revolutionary feeling, and we must 
thus undertake this. part of the question ourselves. 
If any of our readers were questioned respecting the 
composition cf the Russian revolutionary party, they 
would probably in reply give expression to the popular 
opinion that its ranks are formed of hungry students, 
jow demagogues, a court intriguer or two, and a num- 
ber of needy adventurers desirous of turning society 
upside down, in order to better their own position. On 
this account, they would probably add, Nihilism is practi- 
cally the same thing as Socialism, and deserves no more 
sympathy than any other political organisation having 
for its object the destruction of fifty centuries of ciyilisa- 
tion. 

And yet this popular opinion will not stand the test of 
facts fora moment. To prove the general representa- 
tive character of the Russian revolutionary movement we 
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and note the social positions’ of the prisoners. Take; 
for instance, the trial at St. Petersbiirg in 1878 of the 
200 Nihilists belonging to the Tchikovsky 
The official list records the names of 62° gentlemen and 
22 ladies belonging to the landowner class or 
14 males and 5 females connected with the’ Civit 
Service, 4 males and 3 females of military extraction, 31 
sons Of priests, ro merchants, and 17 peasants: No one 
will pretend, after reading this list, that the revolutionary 
movement is not a national one; and to those who still 
hold to the belief that the ‘Nihilists are not disinterested 
we may recommend a study of later trials, ‘such as, for 
instance, at Kieff last May, where 8 gentlemen and 5 
ladies, all of them wealthy and two of them the sons of 
Major-Generals, were condemned to death or to exile to 
Siberia for devoting their fortunes to the propagation of 
opinions involving the loss of power to the class to 
which they belonged. What benefit could Lizogoub, 
hanged at Odessa last autumn, have expected to derive 
from a movement in which he had sunk the whole of his 
private fortune— £20,000? If a revolution had been 
successful in 1877, what good would it have brought to 
the three titled ladies who were discovered that year 
working as common factory girls in the cotton mills of 
Moscow, in order that they might the more easily dissemi: _ 
nate their ideas among the lower orders ? The statement 
that Nihilism is confined to the needy classes of Russia, 
and that the persons who profess it are either adventurers. 
or their dupes, will not stand the test of facts for a 
moment. Were it in any respect true, would not some 
of the adventurers yield to the temptations thrown in 
their path by private individuals or the Government? 
In 1878 a St. Petersburg merchant offered £6000 to 
the person who would betray the assassin of General 
Mezentsoff, and the Government added nearly £4000 
to this amount, solemnly promising at the same time to 
preserve with inviolable secrecy the name and person of 
the discloser. And yet, although the assassin, and his 
accomplice, and the coachman who drove them away 
from the scene of the murder must have been known to 
a number of people to whom one-twentieth of £10,000 
would have been a large fortune, no response was made 
to the Government appeal.’ It is a remarkable fact that 
during the last three years’ incessant activity of the 
Nihilists, no leader should have been betrayed to the — 
Government, and that the names of the executive com 
mittee should still be a mystery to the- thousands of © 
policemen and spies connected with the Third ee 
ment at St. Petersburg. 

The revolutionary movement in Russia, then, being a 





genuinely nationalone, and receiving its impulse from : 


individuals, in the majority of instances disinterested, it 
remains only to say a few words about Nihilism itselfy 
It is a circumstance which probably many of our readers 
may have noticed that the Nihilists rarely, if ever, call 
themselves by that name, and generally refer to their 
party as the “national” one, the “ revolutionary asso- 
ciation,” or the *‘ committee of national reformers.” It 


is only the Russian Government itself that callsthem 


Nihilists, and refers to every outbreak as being dictated’ 
by the “ Russian Socialists ” or “ Anarchists.” In reality, 
the term Nihilist includes every individual in Russia not 
in harmony with the Government and desirous of Consti- 
tutional reform. The party, like all parties, includes 
a number of violent adherents, who print many of the 
rabid proclamations which find their way into European: 
newspapers, and may, in -some instances, be the handi- 

work of the Government itself, . But,-all the same, it 
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webdhs enh ae absurd to jnpute Seciatin wection to 
wealthy landowners, like Lizogoub, or to ladies of noble 
rank, like the Countess Pahlen, as it would be to ascribe 
to Mr. Cowen the peace-at-any-price principles which 
exercise such a fatal sway over the minds of Mr. Bright 
and some other members. of the Party to which the 
member for Newcastle belongs, _ 

Thus. far the Conservatives have more . warmly 
espoused the cause of the Nihilists than the Liberals 
have done, not. because of any sympathy with their 
opinions perhaps, but on account,of the general feeling 
of disgust at the despotism, faithlessness, and_ treachery 
of the Russian Government, which . animates Lord 
Beaconsfield’s followers. The Liberals, on the other 
hand, having supported for several years the Russian 


Government in its attacks upon the liberty of its neigh- 


bours, now find themselves compelled, out of sheer,con- 
sistency, to give a support to the Emperor in his present 
struggle. This policy is greatly to be deplored, as much 
on general grounds as in the interests of a Party whose 
Strength is so essential. to the progress of England, In 
the event of the Russian Government demanding the 
surrender of Hartmann, the Opposition would find itself 
terribly hampered by the unreasoning love of Mr. Glad- 
stone for a Sovereign whom he personally knows nothing 
about. _If the leaders supported the Conservative Party 
in the retention of Hartmann, they would lay themselves 
open to attack on the score of consistency, and. if, they 


‘persisted in their wilfully unwise policy of backing up 


the Autocrat, they would still further alienate the feelings 
of the English peaple from the _—— banal 
Party. 


THE BUDGET. ° 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has had to in- 
troduce his Budget this:year under the great 


disadvantage of being obliged to. rely. upon incom- 


plete statistics. It is impossible to say with any 
exactness what the revenue receipts will be during the 


remainder of the present month, and yet the chief 


difficulty connected with the Budget is caused by the 
deficits of the past and current.years, The. Chancellor 


_of the Exchequer certainly cannot be said to have taken 
too sanguine a view of the revenue prospects of the next 
three weeks, since he anticipates that by the end of the 


month the receipts will have fallen short of the estimate 
by no less than £2,195,000. At the end of last Session 
the deficit of the present financial year, after providing 
for the expenses of the South African War, was 


_@stimated at £1,161,000, making, with the anticipated 
loss of revenue, a total deficit, of 43,356,000. . Happily, 
the large amount of the Supplementary. Estimates— 


41,783,000—has been more than covered by the 
savings in the various supply services, so that the net 
result as regards the current year isa deficit of 
43:340,000, of which over two millions arises. from a 
falling revenue. Customs are estimated to show .a 
decrease of £700,000, almost all. of which is under 
the head of spirits, while the Excise, receipts show an 
anticipated loss of £1,960,000, £800,000 of which 
also occurs under spirits. 

For the coming year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimates the revenue at £81,560,000. Sir, Stafford 
Northcote declares this to be a “very cautious.” esti- 
mate, and it certainly is so. Looking, indeed, to the 
improvement in trade, it is surprising that he, should 


have placed the revenue at so low a: figure, There. is 
‘nO remission of taxation, but, with the exception of the 
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reads announced Feadjustment of the, Probate Duties, 
there will be no increase. The Customs, which are 
estimated at £19. 300,000 for the current year, are taken 
at the same amount for 18801; while the Excise 
receipts are estimated to: produce 26,140,000, or an 
increase of £840,000°0n the revised estimate for this 
year. No increasé under the head: of Stamps. is esti: 
mated, while property and income-tax! is actually placed 
at. £200,000 below this: year's estimate.: The net result 
is an advance of £700,000 on.the anticipated revenue of 
the current year. Sir Stafford..Northcote estimates the 
expenditure at £81,486,000, or £333,000 above the 
expenditure of the current year. There is thus a balance 
on the right side of £74,000, but, as the Probate. Duties 
Bill, introduced a few days ago, is calculated to increase 
the revenue by £700,000, the: ‘actual surplus ‘available 
will be £774,000. 

The chief: interest -of the: coda Budget, however 
centres upon the manner in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to deal with the deficits of the past 
three years. In .1874-5 there was a deficit’‘in round 
numbers of £ 2,750,000, and in 1878-9 of £ 2,300,000, 
while the anticipated deficit of the current year is 
43,340,000.. Altogether the: accumulated deficits for 
the three years, without taking into consideration the 
sum of £2,000,000 advanced to the Government of 
India without interest, now amount to £8,100,000. It 
was absolutely necessary that Sir Stafford Northcote 
should make some _permanent»-arrangement: for dealing 
with this sum, which has been met partly by the issue 
of Exchequer. bonds and partly by Treasury Bills. His 


| plan is to convert six out of the! eight) millions’ of ‘this 


floating debt into Terminable: Annuities, to be paid off 
by the end of 1885,.and ‘to renew: bills for the remaining 
two millions. He calculates that’ an annual payment of 
41,400,000 will be required to extinguish the Terminable 
Annuities, and. he proposes to:obtain this partly by taking 
£25,000 now paid under the ‘new Sinking Fund, and 
to add for five years £800,000 a-year to the £ 28,000,000 
at which the permanent charge. of the debt is now fixed, 
Under this arrangement the expenditure for 1880-s 
will be increased to £ 82,075,972, while ‘the income, 
with the addition of the £700,000 Probate Duties, will 
be raised to £82,260,000, loosing: a mp of income 
over expenditure of £184,028,": | 

The Chancellor of:the Exchequer's. scheme for extin- 
guishing six millions of the floating debt will of course'be 
severely criticised in some quarters, on the ground that 
he has taken funds which were: dedicated by Parliament 


for the systematic reduction of the National Debt. We 


are of opinion, however, that Sir Stafford Northcote ‘has 
adopted the right course. The maintenance of the new 
Sinking Fund at a time when annual deficits are compel- 
ling the Treasury to borrow large sums of money cannot 
be justified. It is. diametrically opposed to the financial 
practice of the last fifty years, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
certainly deserves credit for deciding to temporarily sus- 
pend its: operations. | On the: whole, the Budget will pro- 


-bably occasion considerable disappointment, owing to the 


very cautious estimates.of) the.Chancellor of the Exche- 

quer. He has been almost:too:'careful to secure himself 
against another deficit, and if the trade revival continues 
it is by no means.improbable that he may find himself 
with a surplus, at me end of 4h ere one or two 
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“works” FROM’ TURKEY. 
| “ConSTANTINOPLE, gra March. 


race, and for many reasons would gladly possess 
the other half, It would »be very convenient for her to 
have an army of occupation in’ ‘Southern Armenia, from 
whence she could menage Persia or check an English 
advance through Asia ‘Minor ; and: when Russia wants 
anything she knows how to set about obtaining it. Once 
more the Turks are to be'made the cat’s-paw, and once 
more are we about to hear.of Christian races oppressed 
by the Moslem, and  succoured in their need by Holy 
Russia. The Armenians are a peaceful and an unarmed 
race; who ask but to be allowed to live in peace,and follow 
their industrial pursuits ; ‘nevertheless it has been in- 
sinuated to the Turks that danger lurks behind seeming 
submission, and therefore numbers of troops have been 
maintained in their midst.. Everyone knows what the 
quartering of a battalion of Turkish soldiers on a village 
means ;:as well might. it entertain a flight of locusts. 
The terrible famine that now stalks through the land 
was foreseen, and many were the petitions addressed by 
the Armenians to the paternal Government to withdraw 
the troops who were devouring the people’s ‘bread. 
Their prayers fell on'ears open. only to the insinua- 


tions of their detractors and the troops now fall back | 


from village to village only when the last killeh of 
grain has been consumed. But ‘the tithes in grain had 
been duly ‘exacted’and stored, and the suffering people 
begged that from these garnered hoards they might be 


allowed to borrow till. mext harvest. Their Patriarch 
‘at Stamboul presented their petition to the Porte, and : 


after the: usual delay was informed that such a loan 
‘could not be granted: unless some: leading bankers of 
Constantinople would: become guarantees! Who could 
guarantee in such a:case? Who would ask any guarah- 
tee but such men as are driving their country to ruin ? 
The grain has been already sold over the Persian 
border for ready money / But ‘who pockets the ready 
money ? 

Meantime, Mephistopheles looks on and rubs his 
hands, preparing for the second act in the drama. 
Armenia is starving, is desperate, but is unarmed. 
The Russian border is, however, nearer to her now 
than of old; and what neighbour can be so generous 
as Russia when Christians are in distress? Arms and, 
pérchance, leaders will make their way over, and we may 
ere long hear of insurrections and massacres, to be fol- 
lowed by Bashi-Bazouk ‘atrocities, and all the rest of it. 
Then shall we see the beneficent fairy, the guardian of 
oppressed peoples, appear on the stage with outstretched 
arms to enfold the harassed half of the Armenian people 
and add them to her own. And Mephistopheles will 
smile once more as he beholds the Russian boundary 
advanced some hundred leagues into Asia Minor, and 
Turkey and England alike outwitted. What I write is 
simply the reflex of the opinion of the serious-thinking 
Armenians of the capital, who are well-informed on what 
passes in their country. ‘They are far from desiring that 
it should be taken under the Russian protection, and 
would gladly remain Turkish subjects if the Turkish 
Government would only treat them fairly ; ; but they 
criticise severely the policy of England in leaving the 
Turks to the tutelage of Russia, since thereby the 
Moslem population is led to look with distrust on the 
ability of England to interfere on their behalf against 
Russia, since it forces the Armenians to throw themselves 
into the arms of Russia, and since it deprives England 
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of eheisencisitainndhint* bate wwhleh wnighd ndsbeen 
maintained ‘between her and ‘Russia. “There'are’ 


tn '| roads to India,” they “say. » dcthendoiea Gods Mk dae, 
y USSIA owns the: allegiance of half the Armenian 


Russia thinks of all.” They fancied “that with the ihflux 
of British Consuls a stream of reform had really«set in 
towards their side of Asia’ Minor, but they now ‘confess 
themselves bitterly disappointed. \ For éach’ Consul” 
they say, “there are ten Turkish and ten’Russian agents, 
whose mission°is to mislead him and ‘subvert all ‘his 
measures. Who cares for his reports or remonstrances? 
If they ever reach they will be politely received ae : 
fully pigéon-holed—et voila tout/” 

This week has been rich in incidents which go far | w 
prove that life and property are not much more secure 
in the capital than’theyare in the provinces. Burglaries'pet- 
trated in the most central parts of the city, and ‘under 
the very nose of the police, are of such nightly occut- 
rence that it is the exception whén thére aré noné td 
record, and we think no more of them now—unless we 
happen to be the sufferers ourselves—thatt we do of the 
frequent murders committed on the’ highways leading’ to 
and from the city, and of which the victims, having hitherto 


been individuals of no note, excite but little interest. e 
These days, however, the inhabitants of Constantinople __ 
have had a disagreeable awakening to the fact that 






danger lurks in their midst, even at the very threshold of 
their doors. The two crimes which now occupy the 


public mind are somewhat different in character: one is 
the so-called plot or conspiracy against the life of the 


Sultan’; the other the attack upon "M, Onou, Russiah — 


chargé d’affaires, and his companion, Colonel Koumaroff 


military attaché, who were fired upon on Sunday ast 


whilst riding close to the town on one of the most 
frequented roads. .M. Onou was but grazed by a ball, a 
but Colonel Koumaroff was severely wounded in both 
thighs by two pistol-shots. A police-station was close by, 
and the Zaptiehs at oncé gave chase to the three 


assailants, who weré captured after a fierce resistance, 
The prisoners aré three Bosniak refugees, who came hefe 
in the train of the mufti of Tashlidja, a man who took 
a prominent part in opposing the Austrian occupation of 


his country. The leader of the party, who’ was seriously 
wounded in his struggle with the police, is described by 
his two companions as a desperate fanatic, who buta little 


before the attack on the Russians swore that he would — 
shoot the first Christian he met. Hardly had M. Onou 
and his friend passed, when the man, drawing his revolver, — 
fired three shots’ after them with the effect already men- — 
tioned. His companions flung themselves on him and 
endeavoured to disarm him, but in the attempt were 
themselves wounded by him; then seeing that the 
Russian colonel was wounded, all three took to flight. 
This is their story, and it has an air of vraisemblana, 
but still there are not wanting those who assign as motive — 
for the deed the bitter hatred against the Russians, and 
thirst for revenge, which lies deep in the breast of evety 
Turkish refugee. But for the Russians these unfortunate 
people would still be living their happy peaceful lives in 
the smiling valleys and fertile plains of Roumelia, whereas 
now those that have survived the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the last two years are scattered far and wide, 
buffeted from place to place, homeless wanderers, existing 
on public charity, or on a pittance doled out to them by 
the Turkish Government, such as at Adrianople, where 
some months ago it amounted for one individual to 
twenty paras per day, about one penny. 

Of the plot against the Sultan’s life and the principal 
actors engaged in it, you shall have particulars next week. 
Georghakis Bey Aristarchi, alias Seyfoullah Bey, is now 
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being tried by court-martial, and it is expected that it 
will go hard with him, as his Majesty, like his brother of 
Russia, can hardly be said to sleep on a bed of roses, 
Michel Pasha has returned to Constantinople, and has 
had the honour of dining with the Sultan, which bodes 
no good for his pocket; such honours are costly, and 
Michel or his French backers are supposed to have a long 
purse. A. 
—————SSSSSSS= 


STREET ACCIDENTS. 


T is satisfactory to find that the serious loss of life 
arising from accidents in the streets of the Metro- 
polis—caused in most instances by careless or incompe- 
tent drivers—has at last begun to attract. considerable 
attention. It is of course indisputable that no regula- 
tions, however strictly they may be enforced, can prevent 
a good many of the accidents that occur. Such contin- 
gencies as the bolting of a horse, the breaking of a trace 
or axle cannot be foreseen or provided against. But 
when such accidents as these are deducted from the sum 
total of those recorded as being inevitable, there still 
remains a very large number that could undoubtedly be 
prevented by greater care on the part of drivers of 
vehicles, and by more strictly-enforced police regula- 
tions. : 
From the returns obtained by Lord Templetown last 
Session, it appears that during the twelve months ended 
31st December, 1878, 3629 accidents occurred in the 
Metropolis, by which 159 persons were killed and 3557 
injured. ‘The number of persons killed and injured in 
the streets of London, as given in these police returns, 
are, however, greatly under the mark. For instance, the 
Registrar-General’s reports show that instead of 159 
persons being killed in the streets by vehicles in 1878, 
as stated by the police, no fewer than 237 persons lost 
their lives in this way. It is thus evident that the police 
returns are very far from being correct; and it is not 
surprising that this should be so, since a great number of 
accidents must necessarily occur without ever coming to 
their knowledge. It seems probable, indeed, that the 
number of persons killed and injured in the streets every 
year is nearly twice as great as that recorded by the 
police, Thus the Chief Commissioner of- Police in his 
annual reports publishes statements of the number of per- 
sons who have met with their death or have been injured 
from street accidents in the Metropolitan Police district. 
From these reports it appears that during the five years 
ending in 1878 the number of persons killed by vehicles 
was 585, and the number maimed 13,880, The Regis- 
trar-General, however, states that during those five years 
1196 persons were killed, or about double the number 
given by the Commissioner of Police, after making 
allowance for the number of lives lost in the City, which 
are not included in the Metropolitan Police returns. As 
the number of persons injured is pretty sure to have 
been understated to the same extent by the police, the 
number of persons killed and injured annually in the 
streets of the Metropolis cannot be much less than 
about 7000. This, indeed, is far below an estimate 
recently made by the Honorary Secretary of the Society 
for the Prevention of Street Accidents and Furious 
Driving, who stated that the society had every reason to 
believe that the total number of street accidents in London 
during 1878 amounted to over 20,000, 

According to the police returns, the largest number of 
casualties during 1878 were caused by light carts, the 
next in order were cabs, and then came vans. Broughams 
and carriages took the fourth place, and omnibuses 
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fifth on the list. The most striking fact, however, to be 
gathered from these statistics is that the number of acci- 
dents caused by cabs and omnibuses together formed 
considerably more than one-fourth of the total number 
of casualties recorded. In his last report the Commis- 
sioner of Police stated that during the ten years ending 
in 1878 out of rz00 persons killed and 25,146 injured 
or maimed by vehicles in the streets, no fewer than 260 
were killed and 7143 injured by cabs and omnibuses. Now 
this certainly seems to indicate that the police authorities 
themselves are responsible to some extent for the serious 
loss of life caused by those vehicles, since their drivers 
all hold the licence of the Chief Commissioner. There is, 
indeed, great reason to fear that a large number of the 
accidents arise from the incompetence and carelessness 
of these licensed drivers. The discovery made by the 
police the other day that a ticket-of-leave man, who was 
actually under their own supervision, had been duly 
licensed as a cabdriver, certainly shows that there must 
be a very great want of care in granting licences under 
the Hackney Carriage Act. 

The Society for the Prevention of Street Accidents 
and Furious Driving, although it has not been established 
many months, has done good service by drawing public 
attention to the excessive and yearly increasing number 
of street accidents. The local authorities have been 
stimulated into action, and the result has been that a 
considerable addition has been lately made to the 
number of refuges in the streets, while the compulsory 
carriage of lights by all vehicles after dark cannot be 
very long delayed. It is, however, much to be regretted 
that the Home Secretary should have refused to rescind 
the order given by his predecessor prohibiting the 
enforcement of the clause in the Public Carriage Act of 
1869, requiring all cabs to carry lights. In these days 
of asphalte and wood pavements the approach of vehicles 
does not so readily catch the ear, and it is therefore more 
important than ever that all cabs—especially hansoms— 
should be compelled to carry lights. There can be no 


doubt that the number of persons killed and injured has’ 


been considerably increased owing to the refusal of the 
Home Secretary to give effect to the very necessary pro- 


vision as to lamps that already exists. It is worthy of 


note, too, that under the Public Carriage Act the Secre- 
tary of State is expressly restricted from giving any in- 
structions on this point. The 9th Clause of the Act, 
which gives him power to make regulations as to certain 
matters, contains a special proviso restricting him from 
making any regulation as to the carrying of lights by 
cabs, which is indeed made compulsory. It would 
appear, therefore, that Lord Aberdare not only 
exceeded his powers, but broke the law, when he 
issued instructions to the Commissioner of Police 
not to enforce this provision; and it is a pity that 
Mr. Cross, now that his attention has been drawn to the 
matter, should uphold the illegal course adopted by his 
predecessor. It is clearly very desirable that lamps 
should be carried by all vehicles, and not by cabs alone ; 
but, pending legislation making this compulsory, there is 
no reason why the public should be deprived of any 
advantage in this respect that the law already affords 
them. 

The points that deserve chief attention with the view 
of reducing the serious loss of life occasioned by street 
accidents are the stricter enforcement of existing legisla- 
tion, the compulsory carriage of lamps by all vehicles, 
and the multiplication of street refuges. Heavy vans 
and carts should be no longer driven by mere boys, and 
all such vehicles should be fitted. with sufficient break- 
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power. It is also important that in the case of covered 
vans drivers should be so placed as to be able to see 
freely on either side of them. At the recent meeting of 
the Society for the Prevention of Street Accidents, held 
at the Mansion House, there seemed to be a disposition, 
owing to the opposition shown by certain members of 
the cab-trade, not to insist upon lights being carried by 
all vehicles after dark. But it is to be hoped that the 
Society will not give way upon this point, which 
is most essential to the prevention of street accidents. 
No great improvement, however, is likely to take 
place until the police enforce the statutory powers they 
now possess for regulating the street traffic. It is a 
remarkable fact that, while during recent years the num- 
ber of apprehensions made by the police for furious 
driving has fallen to nearly one-half what it was ten years 
since, the number of persons killed and injured has been 
almost doubled during that period. This indicates pretty 
clearly that the large increase in the number of street 
accidents is traceable to the omission on the part of the 
police to enforce the law against persons for furious 
driving, and the police authorities will do well to make 
a note of so significant a fact. 


THE ROYAL MINT. 


O long ago as the year 1871 proposals were made 
for the removal of the Royal Mint from. its present 

site to one more conveniently situated with regard to 
other departments of the State, and it was generally con- 
sidered that one might be suitably chosen on the Thames 
Embankment, where a building worthy of such a situa- 
tion could be erected that would add to, rather than 
detract from, the beauties of that boulevard. Opposi- 
tion was, however, raised to this proposition, and no 
other eligible locality having presented itself, the Mint 
still remains thrust away in an obscure corner amongst 
the docks at the East-end of London. Last year it was 
again proposed that steps should be taken to acquire 
land for the erection of a new Mint, and a deputation 
waited upon the First Commissioner of Works to discuss 
the question of the sale of a site to the Government. 
Among the points raised was a question as to whether 
the refinery adjoining the present Mint would also be 
attached to the new Mint ; but it appears from the evi- 


_-dence of the Deputy-Master that the refinery which 
-originally formed part of the Mint premises has, since 


1852, been leased to Messrs. Rothschild, and is in no 
‘way whatever connected with the work of the depart- 
ment, and that no refinery would be attached to the 
Mint. In answering in the affirmative the question 
whether it was intended that the coinage of bronze, as 
well as of gold and silver, should be carried on in the 
new Mint, the Deputy-Master pointed out that the 
mechanical operations are identical for all denominations 
of coin, and that the process of melting refined metals, 
such as are alone received at the Mint, and casting them 
into bars for coinage, is perfectly innocuous ; that the 
process of melting bronze—which contains 95 per cent. 
of copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc—must not be con- 
founded with any operation of smelting, such as that of 


- copper, which consists in the extraction of metal from 


the ore, and that in bronze melting no noxious fumes are 
generated—a statement the accuracy of which could be 
tested at the Mint in any way that might be desired. He 
appealed also to reports obtained from Mr. Bramwell, 
F.R.S., and from Mr. T. W. Keates, Chemist to the 
‘Metropolitan Board of Works, both of which amply testify 
ta the innocuous character of the operations of minting. 


Whilst the several points of objection to the removal. - 
of the Mint to a more convenient neighbourhood are... 
being discussed and re-discussed, it is very clear that the © 
establishment, as it is at present equipped, is far from __ 
being equal to the work properly devolving upon it, for 
out of the 3263 tons of bronze -coinage issued during . 
last year the Mint turned out only 1208 tons, whilst © 
1720 tons were coined by Messrs. James Watt and Co, at 
Soho, and 335 tons by Messrs. Ralph Heaton and Sons, of 
Birmingham. The Mint was also only able to meet a 
part of the requirements of Colonies having local cur- 
rencies, and it was necessary, as in previous years, to’ 
make arrangements for the execution of some of the - 
Colonial coinages by contract. _In the present position © 
of affairs, too, it is not. considered desirable by the * 
authorities to place the Mint in an efficient condition as * 
regards machinery, although that which is now in use is ° 
old and, to a great extent, obsolete. In 1876 there was > 
a break-down, which caused considerable interruption to ~ 
the work of the department. The old machinery was ° 
patched up, but it is a source of continual anxiety, and + 
requires unremitting attention. In consequence of' this, ’ 
larger payments are required for artificers on account of ' 
“overtime,” more labour and more constant attention © 
being each year required to prevent the machinery of the ¢ 


Mint from becoming useless. That this isa most un-! 


satisfactory state of things, no one, we should think, 


will venture to deny. Even should it be determined at ~ 4 


once to commence the erection of a new Mint, some* 
time must elapse before it could possibly be completed © 
and fitted with suitable machinery ready for work; and ‘ 
judging from the state of affairs in May last—the date of ' 
the report now before us—it is difficult to believe that” __ 
the existing machinery can be maintained in a state of — 
efficiency until it may be dispensed with altogether. 
Probably no civilised country in the world has such * 


inefficient means for coinage as ours is at the present! _ 


time. 

The Superintendent of the Operative Department has ” 
recently introduced into the Annealing Room plumbago* 
annealing pans, in lieu of the copper tubes previously’ — 
used, with considerable success. As a rule the copper® 
tubes were capable of sustaining an average of only | 
twenty heatings, whereas the plumbago pans undergo! — 
seventy or eighty heatings before becoming useless; so’ 
that, as the cost of the plumbago pan is about one-fourth” 
of that of a copper tube, a considerable saving is effected.’ 
In using these annealing pans it is necessary to keep” 


them in the furnace longer than the copper tubes, and,’ — : 


after cooling, to dry them thoroughly before returning’ — 
them to the furnace with another charge. A new process’ — 
has recently been introduced in foreign Mints for pro*' 
ducing dies, by means of which they can be made more? — 
rapidly, and are stated to be more durable than those in ® 
use at the Royal Mint. The chemist to the Mint, who® 
has reported on this subject, remarks that the principles ’ 
upon which the process is based are well known, and” 
were practised in this country early in the present cen-" 
tury ; but, as important details of manipulation remait’? 
secret, it was only possible for him, when investigating® 
the matter abroad, to ask for opinions on the value of! 
the process generally, and to seek information as to the’ 
durability of dies produced by it. The experience’ 
already gained on the latter point by officers of certain™ 
Mints is, he states, satisfactory ; but he observes that’ 
“in this country it would be useless to submit the ques- 

tion of durability to the test of experiment, as it is quite” 
uncertain how far the molecular structure of the dies is' 
impaired by the pondérous vacuum presses still retained © 
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in the Mint.” On the Continent the conditions are dif- 
ferent, as lever presses are universally employed. Steel 
which would not withstand the sudden impact of the 
press at present in use in the Mint, might nevertheless 
be well adapted to sustain the more prolonged pressure 
of either the Upthorn or the Thonnelier, and therefore 
it is quite an open question whether the adoption of the 
new process in the Royal Mint would increase the 
efficiency of dies in the same ratio as has been found 
the case elsewhere. . 

The total number of pieces struck at the Mint in 
1877, which may be taken as an average - year, 
was 30,131,130, of the real or nominal value of 
41,567,936 15s. 6%4d.. With regard to the silver 
coinage, it appears that the low value of silver consti- 
tutes a no inconsiderable source of revenue to this 
department of the State, the average market price of 
standard silver for the year purchased by the Mint 
having been 4s. 8 1-16d. per ounce, whilst the rate at 
which the coin is issued by the Mint is 5s. 6d: per ounce, 
so that the seignorage accruing to the State has been at 
the rate of 9 15-16d. per ounce, or 1734 per cent. 


EASTER ATHLETIC.. COMPETITIONS, 


F all the athletic exercises which have become 
fashionable within the last twenty years none is 
more intrinsically excellent and worthy of public support 


_than the foot-races and outdoor gymnastic competitions 


commonly known under the title of athletic sports. 
They can boast a more than respectable origin in the 
classic contests of Isthmia and the Campus Martius 
and they involve the display of all those bodily virtues 
and merits which are most highly prized by Englishmen. 
This being so, it would be a deplorable thing if they 
were, from any accidental cause, to become discredited, 
and, in a word, go out of fashion again. We regret to 
say that there are some indications that such a fate is 
menacing them, and that in a quarter where it might 
have been least expected. The athletic world, as far 
as amateurs are concerned—for the professional branch 
of the sport is already at a low ebb—has been hitherto 
governed and presided over by a society started some 
fifteen years ago under the title of the Amateur Athletic 
Club. The Committee :which administers its affairs 
is a fairly representative body, composed of gentle- 
men who have from time to time won the most 
important prizes. offered for public competition. Its 
‘champion meetings,” open. to all amateurs, have 
been held at Easter, which is obviously the most con- 
venient time, inasmuch as neither. the rival sports of 
cricket and boating, nor the attractions of the hunting- 
field interfere with the men’s training, and there is plenty 
of light in the late afternoons, as well as in the early 
mornings, for them to do their practice. _The manifest 


absurdity of fixing another date, at which not a single 


University competitor could be expected to appear,.is so 
apparent to the most casual observer that it is difficult to 
imagine how any suggestion for a change .could have 
found. any favour in London. . Unfortunately there is a 
class of competitor, hailing more especially from London, 
which has no. wish whatever to see the Uniyersities repre- 
sented at these meetings, nor that they should practically 
deserve the title of Champion Sports. All that this 
section of the athletic world. wishes is to secure the 
prizes for itself, and to get rid of those awkward rivals 
who excel at sports of all kinds, but who set apart the 
summer for boating, cricket, and lawn-tennis. It is this 
sélf-interested clique which has got up an opposition 
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to the Athletic Club and to the sports held under 
its auspices, and is doing everything it can to 
patalyse its efforts. Last year, when the opposition first 
displayed itself, there was an attempt to hold a rival 
meeting later in the season, and it may be anticipated that 
in spite of the ill success which attended it, the experiment 
will be made again this year. It is needless to say that 
such a meeting can never deserve in any sense the title 
of a championship contest, not only because that title is 
already appropriated to an old-established gathering, 
supported by all old winners and patrons of the sport, 
but for the reasons which have been already mentioned 
as preventing the attendance of the Universities, amongst 
whose members there are invariably to be found some 
of the best men of the year. But the efforts of the 
opposition clique, backed as they happen to be, for self- 
interested motives, by a lower class of “sporting papers,” 
are capable of doing a vast deal of injury to the cause of 
amateur athletics ; and it is to be hoped that all who wish 
to befriend that cause will do their best to render them 
unsuccessful and unavailing. 





THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in. the 
letters which appear under this heading.) 
Jannetje 


COREA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—As I am of Dr. Johnson’s opinion that no man 
was ever the worse for being called Holofernes, I 
shall not retort on the author of “A Forbidden Land” 
by saying that if I am what the modest Mr. Stanley 
called “ an arm-chair geographer,” he is not a geographer 
at all. A geographer must not depend alone on his own 
observations, for they can at best be but slight and crude, 
but supplement them by those of others. Hence he has 
the advantages of being in possession, not only of his 
own limited experience, but of that of everyone else who 
has thought it worth~being put on record. If Herr 
Oppert will kindly re-read my letter, he will see that it 
refers more to certain statements in your review than to 
the book itself. Having, however, taken up my friendly 
criticism so fiercely, would it be impertinent in a 
writer who, as you will see by the card enclosed, is not 
only an arm-chair geographer, but a traveller who has 
gone rather further a-field than even Herr Oppert him- 
self, to ask the exact date of the visits recorded in “A 
Forbidden Land ”? Without this information the voyages 
lose much of their value. Herr Oppert denies that his 
book is written in Japanese interests, or that the state- 
ments not given on his ownauthority are entirely compiled 
from Japanese sources, Pray, from whom did he get his 
statement that Corea is not a vassal of China, that a 
complimentary embassy is only sent once at long inter- 
vals, or that the Loochoos were not vassals of China? I 
am certain he did not get “af statement from the Loo- 
chooans or from the Chinese. It is an old trick of the 
Chinese to decline responsibility when by accepting it they 
will get into trouble. They declared they had no juris- 
diction in Formosa when the Loochoo fishermen were 
killed there. Yet Formosa, as “ evety schoolboy knows,” 
is part of Fokien. Herr Oppert makes a statement flatly - 
contradicting the universally published data, undis 
for centuries, and yet he blames me for producing no 
better. authority than the Almanac de Gotha. The: 
onus probandi he must surely see rests with him—not 
with me. I fall back upon the uncontradicted state- 
ments of ages, and must decline to acquiesce in Hert 
Oppert’s unpatri sane: iat eee eee ee 
book of his distinguished countrymen, Drs, von 
and Behm, without supporting it by any facts whatever. 
Surely these eminent statisticians, whose statements are , 
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notoriously revised in official quarters, have access toquite 
as authoritative documents as any ordinary Eastern trader. 
The Chinese statistics are pronounced “no authorit 
at all ”"—guod erat demonstrandum—(let us hope), thoug! 
by what process of reasoning the fact of a priest's resi- 
dence in one small part of the kingdom makes him an 
authority on the census of the whole of it, I fail to 
understand. I know many admirable and learned 
people who have lived all their lives in England, who 
would be utterly at sea were they to attempt an estimate 
of the population of even one county by their own un- 
assisted observations. I also am well acquainted with a 
number of merchants who have resided years in 
Japanese treaty ports, who make statements about 
Japan which, when closely examined, will not bear the 
faintest criticism. A geographer requires a special 
training, and that training I have yet to learn that either 
Herr Oppert or Monsegneur Féron possesses. Mere 
long residence in a country makes no one an authority 
on it. I humbly note, with a profound sense of my own 
deficiencies, the correction to the effect that the Corean 
capital—which has been called all the names I have 
given—is not Seyool, but Saotii—though it must be a 
relief to philologists to know that the reduction of the 
Corean tongue to writing has attained such perfection 
that the sound of any word can be expressed by any 
arbitrary combination of Roman characters. If so, it 
must be through gross carelessness that the familiar 
Japanese and Chinese languages are spelled so irregularly 
that I scarcely know of two writers who use the same 
combination of letters to express the same sound. Does 
Herr Oppert know Corean? When I mentioned that 
Corea was not derived from Kaoly-li, I referred toa 
passage in your review. Are we in future to understand 
that Tsosjén is not the Coreans’ name for their country, 
and that the Japanese do not call it Korai? I might 
refer to a number of other queries which it would be 
advisable to put to the author of “ A Forbidden Land,” 
and which, undoubtedly, if his book is to live, must be 
answered. But these I will leave to less kindly ques- 
tioners. Herr Oppert may be an old traveller, but he is 
clearly a young writer; and he must not become angry 
and “call names” if a friendly critic—and I assure him I 
am one—should feel compelled to ask for further infor- 
mation before implicitly accepting statements in direct 
Opposition to those of all former authorities, and which, 
to say the most of them, rest on no firmer foundation. 
If he will vouchsafe this information, I promise that for 
the future he shall have the field to himself. I will not 
attempt to eviscerate his data, even though he should 
think proper to emulate the critical style of my gallant— 
but boisterous—friend, Henry M. Stanley, by “strongly 
suspecting ”me of being what unhappily I am not—an 
“‘arm-chair geographer.” Nevertheless, Iam his and 
your obedient servant, R. B. 
March 6th, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—I notice a letter from Mr. McCandlish, Manager 
of the “Scottish Union,” in the last number of the 
EXAMINER, taking objection to certain figures in the 
articles on “Life Assurance” which have appeared in 
your paper. If Mr. McCandlish will be so good as to 
read the earlier notices he will find that his objections 
have been anticipated on every point, and that the case 
indeed is put on his side even stronger than he puts it 
himself. I have not at the moment time to give examples, 
but if need be I could place extracts from the articles 
and Mr. McCandlish’s objections in juxtaposition, so as 
to show that his strictures have been anticipated, and 
fully explained away. 
e fact is that the inquiry is far too complex to 
admit of criticism until the whole subject is exhausted, 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
— ee 
THE CITY AND THE. DISSOLUTION. 


HE announcement of the Dissolution of Parliament 


at Easter came upon the City on Monday evening 
as a thunderbolt from a clear sky. During the last fort- 


night rumours of the early termination of the present: 


Parliament had almost entirely died out, and in most 
financial quarters this element of disturbance had 
certainly been left out of all calculations. It was thought 
that had the Government seriously contemplated any such 
step, the Water Bill among others would not have 
been brought forward, and it was also supposed 
that the Cabinet would await some more definite 
solution of the Afghan difficulty before appealing 
to the country. In any case it may be fairly 
said that Dissolution was the last thought in the mer- 
cantile mind on Monday afternoon. The shock, how- 
ever, all things considered, has been well met. Accord- 
ing to precedent, a General Election means dearer 
money, accompanied by a comparative estrangement 
from Stock Exchange and other mercantile transactions. 
The monetary classes usually form a very large propor- 
tion of the governing element of a country, and the 


United Kingdom is no exception to this rule. Men in’ - 


influential positions willingly give up business pursuits 
for the energetic canvassing of a seat in Parliament, 
especially at the stirring season of a Dissolution, 
and, in their absence, support is lost to markets 
accustomed to be buoyed up by their powerful 
co-operation. To a great extent business becomes 
dislocated. Plans and schemes on the point of being 
hatched are deferred, and even the most necessary 
transactions are hurried over, if not almost neglected. 
It is a question of time, and everything must yield for a 
season to the matter of paramount importance at the 
moment. And this inaction on the part of the wealthy 
is quickly caught up and made the most of by the 
inferior class of dealers. These sell in anticipation 
of a fall, and the decline in prices is pushed a 
step further. Such influences have made their usual 
mark upon the markets during the last few days ; but the 
relapse which has taken place cannot be called excessive. 
The Funds, for example, have shown little more than 
their normal fluctuations, and in Home Railway Stocks, 
a class of security peculiarly subject to fluctuation under 
the circumstances described, the average drop has barely 
exceeded 134 per cent. 

The Election period, so to style it, is of course yet 
young, and it may be that the results so far experienced 
are no measure of its ultimate effects. There has been, it is 
true, an enormous speculation for the rise of late, and 
it is natural that those interested in the movement 
should be grudging of losing their gains. It is 
possible that every nerve is being strained in some 
quarters to allay temporary alarms, while the process of 
realisation is being carried on under cover of a bold and 


cheerful front. But on the whole we doubt if this is the 


case. Inherently, there is much to support the existing 
range of values. ‘Trade is everywhere showing a steady 
and healthy revival, and, what is perhaps of more than 
ordinary importance at a juncture .such as this, the pru- 
dence of bankers in curtailing their advances has been 
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and the position of each Company looked at from every 
} point of view.—I am, yours faithfully, 

ati _ THe AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLES ON LIFE ASSURANCE. 
i , London, March ro, 1880. 


playing a prominent part during the last three or’ 
four weeks, Had there been reckless lending, the 
Dissolution might have cast a gloom in many &@ 
quarter, but fortunately the event has come at a happy 
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season. Even should the value of money z advance duri 
the next ‘few ‘weeks, we ‘Aoubt if its “effects wold” 


felt. | Soe ee eee ly 


vatious authorities as to the increased circulation required 
in the provinces during the stir and excitement of the 


coming month, but ‘we question’ whether much 


réliance ‘can “bé ‘placed on these. - It is reckoned 
that on the basis of éach successful member spend- 
ing ‘only £2000, the amount would reach nearly a 
million ‘and a-half sterling, and it ‘is asked what 
will be the expenditure of the unsuccessful candidates ? 
Such forecasts, even should they prove correct, would 
not be serious, but apart from this the fact seems to be 
overlooked that the Ballot Act has brought about a great 
change in electioneering procedure. This seems almost 
capable of proof. While the General Election of 1868 
made a marked impression upon the Bank’s resources, 
the election in :1874 passed off with hardly a ripple of dis- 
turbance. And it is difficult not to admit that the can- 
vassing at the latter period was quite as eager-as on the 
preceding occasion. If we may judge, therefore, by pre- 
‘cedent, and the experience of the past week, the effects 
of the Dissolution of 1880 upon the financial interests of 
the country promise to be neither prolonged nor serious. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS. 


MONGST the British Railways which are now be- 
ginning to benefit largely by the revival in trade, 

the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln Company affords 
perhaps the most striking example of returning _pros- 
perity. Investors who are not in the habit of studying 
very attentively the working and general arrangements 
of the lines in which they are interested, have in many 
instances been surprised at the sudden rise in the value 
of their railway stock, and have believed the story, so 
constantly dinned into their ears by the daily papers, 
that the advance was due to the operations of a clique of 
‘speculators. A little inquiry into the present situation of 
the line will dispel these ideas, and show that the rise, 
which in the case of the Deferred Stock has been 
nearly as great as 80 per cent., is fairly justified by the 
prospects of future dividends. The Sheffield Company 
during the first nine weeks of this year shows an average 
weekly increase in traffic of about 43000, and the perio- 
dical statements of working expenditure show that 
#2000 of this may be regarded as net gain. These 
returns, however, although they include the Cheshire 
lines receipts, do not comprise the profits made upon the 
other joint lines, and they are therefore, to say the least 
of it, well below the actual figures after allowing for all 
possible deductions. It is, moreover, impossible to doubt 
that as the year goes on and the bulk of the traffic 
increases, as it always does in the later months, the 
gross and net increase will rise to at least a certain 
extent. It is thus difficult’to estimate the net income 
for the current half year at less than £ 60,000 ; and when 
it is remembered that it requires only £28,000 to pay a 
dividend at the rate of 1 per cent,, it is not easy to justify 
a very great diffidence on the part of the stock-holders. 
This, however, is far from being the only view of the matter 
which affords encouragement. There are special reasons 
why the present and subsequent half year should see 
a great extension of traffic on the line. The new docks 
at Grimsby, twenty-six acres in extent, are to be opened 
this spring, and will throw upon the railway a very 
substantial amount of new carrying traffic across the 
North of England. At the same time, the opening 
of the Manchester Central Station, and the Liverpool 
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impossible _ to say what proportions this ; through traffic 


> may not assume ; but the chance’ that it will be v 


large ought certainly to be taken into consideration in 
estimating ‘the present and future value of the stock. 
Should the Midland Company, as it is rumoured, resort 
to the sounder policy of dividing their passenger traffic 
into three classes, the Sheffield, as a competing line, 
would of course benefit very largely thereby ; but there 
is enough in the foregoing remarks, which apply almost 
wholly to goods traffic, to show that the present price of 
the stock is not exorbitant. 


THE Citizen publishes particulars, among others, of 
the following new public companies which have been 
registered during the past week :—Henry Bentley and Co. 
(Limited), capital £250,000, in £20 shares ; Universal 
Credit Company (Limited), capital 4500, in i ro shares ; 
Food Reform Restaurant Company (Limited), capital 
£5000, in £1 shares, The Citizen also publishes the 
report just issued of the City Engineer and Surveyor 
(Mr, W. Haywood) for the past year. 


see 


FINE ARTS. 


—)—— 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. | 
‘EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. : 


OMPLAINTS. have been made that the Dudley 
Gallery Water-Colour Exhibition is not a better 
collection ; but. when we look at all the conditions under 
which it is held it will be found to satisfy every reasonable 
expectation. For there is of course the competition of 
the Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery (to a kmited, extent), 
the old Water Colour Society, and the, Institute, while 
the fashion adopted by prominent dealers of holding 
periodical exhibitions also takes away a good many 
works. Then, again, many men who would possibly 
contribute are too much occupied just now with their 
Academy pictures ; but there are one or two artists on 
the committee who might, we think, support. the Gallery 
more regularly than they do, such as, for example, 
Messrs. Poynter, Yeames, Leslie, and Hodgson, examples 
of whose work are too rare in the Egyptian Hall, ' 
Early in the catalogue we come upon a_ poetical ren- 
dering of a forest path, “The Keeper’s Beat,” by W. G. 
Addison, and near it M. Jules Lessore has a vigorous 
sketch of boats on. “The Beach, Southwick.” Arthur 
Severn paints “Barges among the Ice” skilfully, and 
then we may note “The Sands at Vasoni,” by “Mark 
Fisher, a very charming and truthful little bit ofjwork. 
“ Tantallon Castle, Scotland,” by Peter Toft, shows this 
vigorous painter at his best; the old Castle stands up 
against the sky, seen across a foreground of rock and 
pools of sea, solidly and firmly painted in the manner of 
some of the earlier masters of water-colour. It, is.a fine 
and satisfactory picture. Ernest Waterlow’s “A Mes- 
sage” is too vividly green for our taste, though the 
figures are cleverly put in. John O’Connor paints 
“Tondon Road, Lincoln,” an admirable portrait, one 
might call it, of the street and the cathedral Arthur 
Ditchfield has a pretty “Distant View of Sandwich,” 
with a cleverly rendered sweep of water in the fore- 
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‘On thé screens Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s smaller pictures 


ground. “Intense Yealism and sound und workmanship will 
be found in Walter Severn’s “Chalk Cliffs near 
Ramsgate,” and in his “Sark Needles” there are the 
same characteristics, bands of red ‘rock and-spaces of 
bine sea rendered with exceptional brilliance and force. 


Joseph Knight's “ By-path o’er the Moor” is a very 


characteristic picture, and on each side of it are two 
works of an Italian artist, Signor Cabianca—Venetian 
scenes—which are singularly powerful. Frank Dillon 
has a familiar “Sunset on the Nile,” and A. W. Weedon 
paints a “ Highland Glen and River ” firmly, while in his 
“Glint through the Mist”—masses of mountains rising 
through thin clouds of haze—a difficult effect is caught 
with much skill. Keeley Halswelle’s “Member of the 
Conclave” is a bold study in red, in which he has 
accurately depicted the dress of a Cardinal, the drapery 
being capitally painted. ‘“ Honfleur Harbour,” by R. W. 
Allan, and “ The Sandhills of New Jersey,” by W. T. 
Richards, are both good in very different styles, the latter, 
with its weird desolation and twilight effect, showing 
poetic feeling. ‘ Moonlight on the Sea,” by Arthur 
Severn, is ambitious, and in a certain sense effective ; and 
W. Bradley sends a pretty sketch of “ Oatfield, Bucks.” 
Mr. Overend has hardly been successful when dealing 
with “The Phantom Ship,” and Miss Edith Marti- 
neau’s portraits seem to us hard and unnatural, 
especially as regards the flesh tints, while Mr. Walter 
Crane’s “With Pipe and Flute” has evidently been 
painted without models so strangely are the figures 
drawn. Mr. Hamilton Maccallum shows his usual 
power of depicting opaline hues of water in “At 
Anchor” and “<A Crabber,” but he seems at times 
rather to overdo the glare on the sea, though he would 
probably argue that it would be impossible. In “ Spring- 
time’ Miss Kate Greenaway has drawn children as she 
always draws them—prettily, but here and there a little 
shakily, one fancies. The picture is fairly composed. 


please us more than his larger one, and there is a very 
sweet face (No. 607) deftly painted by Mary Eley. 
Another lady, Miss Jennie Moore, has painted “ Lemons 
and Magnolia” with skill, and there is noticeable work 
here by Messrs. H. W. B. Davis, H. Pilleau, Alfred 
Parsons, and John White. There is, as will have been 
seen, no picture in the Exhibition which stands out as 
exceptionally strong, but there are many which show 
that the art of the water-colourist is making progress 


among us, and that a younger generation of artists is 


growing up devoted to this especially English branch 
of art with an enthusiasm which ought one day to pro- 
duce good results. 


MUSIC. 
qe 
MR. CHARLES HALLE’S ORCHESTRA. 
USICAL amateurs have for a long while heard a 
great deal about Mr. Charles Hallé’s band, and 
were not at all sorry to hear that the gifted pianist would 
pay a visit to London this year in the capacity of con- 


‘ductor and let us hear what his far-famed Manchester 


instrumentalists can do. We only say Manchester 
because Cottonopolis is their head-quarters ; as a matter 
of fact, the band contains an unusual proportion of 
foreigners. It was a rather severe test of the powers 
of endurance possessed by Mr. Hallé’s men to make 
them play at two concerts on the same day (Tuesday 
last), and include two symphonies and two overtures 
in each programme. We therefore went to the 





excellences of the orchestra were quickly and decisively 
demonstrated. A perfect piano, a ready answer to the 
beat, fair precision, and a clearness of style, which is the 
result of long working together ; these may be cited as 
the good points. On the other hand, complaint must be 
made of roughness and want of brilliancy in quick move- 
ments, and the more individual faults of weakness in the 
second fiddles and basses, an oboe of horrible quality, and 
overpoweringlyloud drums. These characteristics became 
more markedly apparent as the performance proceeded, 
and duly affected the various movements of each work 
proportionately to the degree in which they were made 
conspicuous. For instance, the slow movement of the 
Beethoven No, 7 Symphony was exquisitely played, the 
tranquil passages for the strings being given with extreme 
delicacy. But the scherzo and jinale were ruined by 
the tremendous energy of a tympanist who appeared 
to be thinking himself in the midst of an English 
regimental band. Apparently exhausted by his efforts 
he was less obtrusive in the Schubert symphony—the 
masterpiece in C—in the first two movements of which 
the band was heard to great advantage. Again, how- 
ever, did the rendering of the scherzo fail to please us, 
and, owing to very natural fatigue, the playing in the 
magnificent finale was frequently ragged ; while, to make 
matters still worse, the oboe here gave forth reedy, 
whining sounds, such as one is accustomed to expect 
from the little pipes tooted by the peasants of the 
Abruzzi. Altogether, the symphony was moderately 
given, and the whole afternoon’s performance would 
scarcely have impressed us favourably but for the charm- 
ing phrasing and evenness of the quieter sections, and 
a capital wind-up with the overture to Weber's 
“ Euryanthe.” A word as to Mr. Hallé’s conducting. 
His beat is firm and distinct, his “mpi are generally 
correct, and he deserves every credit for the unanimity 
with which his men play, and the reputation they have 
gained. But he infuses no spirit into them beyond what 
is conveyed by a certain amount of energy, assuredly 
none that can be said to go from the soul of the conduc- 
tor into the feelings and instruments of the players. 
He does not even keep his eyes fixed on them, but 
every now and then turns half round, right to left, to 
look at the audience. This is a habit also affected by 
Dr. Hans von Biillow. Only von Biilow is, by natural gift, 
one of the greatest living conductors. The same can 
hardly be said of Charles Hallé, who had consequently 
better break himself of the mannerism, and give his sole 
attention to those in front of him. We are obliged to the 
talented pianist for the opportunity of hearing his 
orchestra, and no. harm can be done by a yearly visit 
so long as no more than one performance is given on 
the same day. As it was on Tuesday we can quite 
imagine the effect of a heavy afternoon’s work on two 
such symphonies as the “ Eroica,” and Brahms’s in D., 
which were played in the evening. We ought to 
mention that at the day concert unusual vocal attrac- 
tion was afforded in Madame Patey’s splendid delivery 
of “ Che fard,” (only the imitation hammer sounded in 
the orchestra was sharp), and the glorious canfilene 
style of Mr. E. Lloyd in “Lend me your aid” from 
Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba.” 

JoHN BRINSMEAD AND SON’S SOSTENENTE PIANOs, with the 


Perfect Check Cepeae Ae Patented hout E and America, 
may be oa Sale, Hire, or the Three Years" System, at 18, Wicwom 
Street, London, W. 
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“THE LITERARY. EXAMINER, 
—_>—— 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, DEL, 
LL.D. 


LIFE. 


ORN at Portland, Maine, February 27, 1807. 


1825. 


Educated at Bowdoin Toe Maine. 
Graduated. 


1829-35. Professor of Modern Languages at Bowdoin 


College. 


1835-54. Professor of Modern Languages and Belles 


1868, 
1869, 
1873. 
1877. 


1826. 
1833. 


1839. 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1849. 


Lettres in Harvard College. 
June. LL.D., Cambridge. 
July 27. D. C. L., Oxford. 
Member of Russian Academy of Science. 
Member of the Spanish Academy. 


WRITINGS. 
Poems in United Literary Gazette. 
Translated, with Introductory Essay, J. Manrique’s 
“Coplas.” [Span. and Engl.] 12mo. 
** Outre-mer: a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea.” 8vo. 
Another Edition (1835, 12mo): “ Outre-mer ; or, 
a Pilgrimage to the Old World,” by an. Ameri- 
can. 2 vols, 
Other Edits. : 
1856, 8vo. 
“Hyperion: a Romance.” 2 vols., 12mo. 
Other Edits. : 1844, 16mo [Clarke’s Cabinet 
Series]; 1853, 8vo, illus.; 2oth Edit, 1858, 
8vo; 1865, 4to, illus. 
Voices of the Night.” 16mo. : 
Other Edits.: 1840, 8vo; 1843, 16mo 
[Clarke’s. Cabinet Series]; 1845, 8vo; 1850, 
18mo [New Popular Library] ; 1852, 8vo, illus.; 
1857, 4to, illus, 
“ Ballads, and other Poems.” 
roth Edit., 1848. 
“Poems on Slavery, and additional Poems and 
Ballads.” 16mo. 
“ Voices of the Night: Ballads and Miscellaneous 
Poems,” 16mo. 
“ Poems on Slavery.” 1zmo. Another Edit., 8vo. 
“The Spanish Student.” 12mo, Another Edit., 
8vo. 
‘‘The Poets and Poetry of Europe,” with Intro- 
ductory and Biographical Notices. 8vo. 
Another Edit., 1855. 8vo. 
“ Poems,” with Illustrations. 8yvo. 
“ The Waif: a Collection of Poems.” 
H.W. L. 12mo. 
Another Edit., 1849. 16mo, 
“ The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems.” 16mo. 
2nd Edit., 1846. 
Edited “The Estray: a Collection of Poems.” 
12mo. 


1850, 16mo; 1851, sq. 8vo; 


8vo. 


Edited by 


“Evangeline: a Tale of Acadie” [in verse]. 
12mo. 
Other Edits.: 6th Edit, 1848, 16mo; 


1850, 16mo [Slater’s Shilling Series]; 1850, 
16mo [printed phonetically] ; New Edit., 1856, 
8vo, illus. ; New Edit., 1866, 8vo, illus. ; 1875, 
24m0, illus. [Vest Pocket Series]; «878, 12mo 
[Emerald Series], illus. 


“The Poetical Works of H. W. L.,” with En- | 


gravings. [Bohn’s Illustrated Library. ] 
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1851. 


~ Poetical Works.” 


1852. 


1855. 


1858, 


~ Poems.” 


1863. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1870. 





) m= vices 
n849. “Kavanagh: a Tale.” 16mo. eae 
Other. Edits: 1849, 8vo; 1851, seme? 
1857, 8v0, illustrated. ron 
“ The Seaside and the Fireside.” _16mo. 


Other Edits : 1850, 8vo ; 1850, 16mo {Slater's 
Shilling Series] ; 3850, 18mo [New Popalss 
Library). - 

*“ The Golden Legend : a Poem.” 12mo. 
Other Edits. : 1851, 8vo ; 1852, 12mo ; 1854, 
8vo ; 1855, r2mo ; 1855, Bv0 ; 1857, 8y¥0. Gx 
Illustrated. _8vo. * 
“The Poetical Works and Translations of 
H. W. L.” 2 parts, 12mo. 

Other Edits. : 1852, 16mo; 1853, 12mo,; 
New Edit., 1854, 8vo; Complete Edit., 1854, 
8vo; New and Complete Edit, 1855, 8vo; 
1856, 8vo ; New Edit., illustrated by J. Gilbert, 
8vo ; 1856, 8vo (hond.) 5 1856, 8vo (Edin 
burgh). 

The Prose Works of H. W.L: “ Hyperion? 
“ Outre-mer,” and “ Kavanagh.” 3 parts, 12mo. 

Other Edits, 1857, 8vo; 1857, 16mo (2 

vols,) ; 1866, 12mo (2 vols.) ; 1874, 8vo. 
“The Song of Hiawatha.” 16mo. 

Other. Edits, 1855, 8vo; 1856, 8vo; 1856, 
8th Thousand, 8vo; 1859, 43rd Thousand, 
8vo ; 1859, 8vo, illustrated. 

‘The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other 
Poems.” 8yo. 

Other Edits. : 1859, 8vo, illustrated ; 1859, 
8vo ; 1859, 27th Thousand, 8vo; 1876, 24mo 
[ Vest-Pocket, Series]; 1878, 12mo, illustrated 
_ [Emerald Series}. 

“ Poems.” A New Edit. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Another Edit., 1858, 16mo. 

“ Poetical Works.” Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 8vo. 
New and Complete Edit., r2mo. __ _ 

Other Edits.: 1860, 4to, illustrated by 3 
Gilbert; 1861, 18mo [Bell and Daldy’s 
Pocket Voltimes] ; 1862, 8vo ; 1864, 8vo; 18 4» 
8vo [Edinburgh]; 186s, 8yo, Complete Edit. ; . 
1866, Poems, 2 vols. 8vo; 1867, 8vo, Illus- 
trated ; 1876, 4to [Author’s Edition], illustrated 
by J. Gilbert ; 1867, r6mo, Complete Edit.’; 

1868, 8vo, Illustrated ; 1868, 8vo, Complete 
Edit. 

“Tales of a Wayside Inn (Birds of Passage). ” 
12mo. 

Other Edits. : 1864, 8vo; 1867, 8vo, ittaé- 
trated ; 1874, 8vo, Cabinet Edition, illustrated. 

“The Song of Hiawatha” and the “Golden 
Legend.” 8vo, 

“Later Poems of H.W. L.” 8vo. 

“The Divine Comedy of Dante Sey Trans- 
lated by H. W. L.” 8vo. 

Another Edition, 1877. 8vo. | sha 

“ New England Tragedies.”  8vo. 
“The Poetical Works of H. W. L. Edited by 
Robert Buchanan.” © 16mo. oe 
“ Poetical Works. “Edited by W. M. Rosetti. _ 

Other Edits., 1870, 8vo. 1870, 4to. 

Author’s Edition. Illustrated. 4to. 1870. 
Author’s Complete Edition. 1872. 
The Author’s Pocket Volume Edition. Eleven 
Vols. 8vo. 
Another Edit. .16mo. 
1879;° 4to. “ Poetical Works. Illustrated.” (tn 
progress.] Complete Edit., 1879. 8vo. 
1878 8vo, [Arundel Poets. ] 
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1871. “Songs and Etchings. Seven Poems.” ato. e 
1872. “The Divine Tragedy.” © fp, 73444 . 


om . Another Edit., '1872. 8vo. 


“Three Books of Song” 8v0. 

. Another Edit. 8vo. 
"4872, =16mo, : 
#873. “ Christus :''a Mystery.” *r6mo. 
“ Aftermath: a Collection of Original. Poems.” 
8vo. 
“ Another Edit, 1874. 8vo. 
1874. “ The Hanging of the Crane: a Poem.” 16mo. 
Illustrated Edit., 1875. 4to. 

“Rural Life in Sweden (taken from a Preface 
written by H. W. L. to his translation of a 
Swedish Idyll.” 16mo. [T. J. Allman’s Eng- 

lish Classics for Elementary Schools. ] 
1875. “The Masque of Pandora and other Poems.” 
8vo. 
1876. “ Poems of Places.” 1r2mo. 
Another Edit., 1877. 8vo. 
1877. “Some Poems in ‘Poetry of the old South.’” 
4to. 

“Favourite Poems.” 16mo. 

Another Edit., 1878. s1zmo. [Emerald 
Series. ] 

“ King Robert of Sicily and the Birds of Killings- 
worth, being two of Longfellow’s Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.” 12mo. [Brown’s Series of 
English Classics]. 

1878, “ Excelsior: a Poem.” New Edit. Illustrated. 

“ Longfellow Birthday Book.” 16mo. 

“The Early Poems of H. W. L., now first col- 
lected.” - 8vo. 

“ Keramos, and other Poems,” 8vo. 


THE OLD FLEET PRISON.* 


HIS interesting record of old English prison life 

and administration was originally made known 

to the public by the third Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts. The Fleet Prison 
used to abut on Farringdon Street, and was sold and 
pulled down thirty years ago, after an existence of nearly 
a thousand years. In Dr. Jessopp’s elaborate anti- 
quarian introduction, the history of this extraordnary 
prison is given in considerable detail, and presents many 
points of interest. It appears that there was a curious 
practice of giving leave of absence to prisoners for a 
month at a time in the country, the warder being 
responsible for their safe return. The Fleet Prison, in 
the hands of the warders, really constituted a kind of 
caravansary kept by a landlord who was tenant for life, 
and who preyed on all the inmates, while he gave them 
absolutely nothing in the shape of bed or board for 
which they were not compelled to pay, and to pay 
exorbitantly. The English law made no provision for 

the insolvent debtor who had once fallen into his 
creditor’s power. He was in afar worse condition than 

the “ addictus” under the Roman law, for in this case 

the insolvent, though handed over to his creditor # 
work out his debt as a slave to his master, yet was pro- 

tected from the violence of that master, and while at 
work was labouring for his own deliverance and 
receiving maintenance at his creditor’s hands. With 
us a debtor was simply shut up in gaol, and became 
ieponitinchiighamannnepinmenicamapuaan EE 
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his. claim upon his debtor’s” Zerson, lest by so doing re 
should! lose all claim upon his ‘debt.’ “The ‘prisonet, on 
the other hand, had a. ¢laim for support upon no 
one. He was not a pauper and he was not 
a criminal; he was ina »worse case than an in- 
solvent bankrupt—he owed. money he could ot, 

and for such as him there was only one punis 
—perpetual imprisonment till he had discharged — 
liabilities. It speaks well for the charitable disposition 
of the wealthy of the age that the wills of the fifteenth 
century abound in innumerable bequests for the relief of 
these unfortunate debtors. When Mr. Pickwick found 
himself an inmate of the Fleet Prison it was not. the 
Pandemonium it had been for many ages, for Howard’s 
reforms had been very considerably carried out there. as 
elsewhere. We must go back to Fielding’s days to 

in “ Amelia,” a description of the Fleet before Howard’s 
happy days. There we seé that the grossest vice and 
profligacy were rampant: the gaoler, pandering to the 
lusts of his prisoners, men and women, however. base 
and brutal, sponging upon their resources as long'as they 
had a guinea left, conniving at the robbery of the new 


debtor by the old, and making his profit out of all that 4 
goes on; drunken abandoned women fight and blas- 


pheme ; bullies cheat and plunder, howl and gamble. 
The place is a very hell upon earth, where squalor and 
ribaldry, coarseness and violence, are rioting absolutely 
without reproof, and almost without restraint. From the 


work of Harris before us, it appears that there was a 
depth lower than the ward—namely, the dungeon—for — 
refractory prisoners, Harris in these pages tries to make 
the best of it, and apologises for it; but even in his 


account it is a very ugly picture indeed, for it was often 
used as a place of persecution and torture for political 
and religious martyrs. In the beggars’ ward, says Dr. 
Jessopp, “an insolvent debtor, who may have been 


arrested for a few shillings, was left to his fate. For ae 
fire, food, clothing, bedding, he had to trust to the com- 
miseration of the outside world, who had never, perhaps, 
heard of his name, and only darkly suspected that there __ 
was a ghastly, sweltering mass of misery inside the prison 
walls, which it was well to alleviate, if it could do so. 











But in the course of those long centuries hundreds must _ 


have fallen victims to cold and want and squalor, dying - 


literally like dogs in their corner, mouldy straw beneath 


them, and foul rags scantily spread over their emaciated — 


and shivering forms. 
The volume before us is not by any means the only 
historical evidence we have of the tyranny exercised by 


the warders of the Fleet Prison, who from many of the © 


records in the State Paper Office appear to have been 
guilty of unmeasured extortion, persecution, and torture. 
In the appendix will be found the striking case of 
Joachim Newton, warder in 1597, and the barbarities of 
Richard Manlove, warder in 1690, became the subject 
of judicial inquiry. It is certainly remarkable ‘that, 
amidst all the vice and horror and tumult and riot and 
filth of the Fleet, not only were the forms of religion 
professed by the various prisoners kept up at their own 
expense, when they could afford it, but the religious 
dissensions and agitations which were found in the 
outside world were repeated in this chamber of horrors. 
Popish recusants, themselves suffering for their religious 
opinions, stubbornly refused to attend the Protestant 
service, and treated it with mockery and scorn, “ drum- 
ming at the door,” as the record tells us, “while it is 








Marcu 13, 1880. 
going on;” and we read “ another set of fanatics elect a 
preacher of their own, make a contribution for him at 
the end of the service, and are marvellously edified by 
his discourse.” We cannot close our notice of this most 
interesting prison record without regret, and without 
calling attention to its many solid interests, 


CAPTAIN GILL’S CHINA.* 
(SeconD Notice). 
O open up a trade route between our province of 
Burma and Western China has for years been a 
favourite project, not only with “the pioneers of com- 
mercial enterprise” and audacious Officers who, having 
spent the best. years of their life in the most. eastern 
portion of our Indian Empire, naturally thought that 
their goose was a swan, but also amongst the most 
prudent and far-seeing of our Indian statesmen, Lord 
Salisbury (when he originated two successive expedi- 
tions from. our territory on the Irrawaddy to the North- 
west) and Lord Cranbrook among the number. Nor 
can we be surprised that such an idea should find favour 
with many who have at heart the interests of our 
Empire in India, For this, like our Empire in other 
parts of the world, was originally founded on commerce, 
and commerce is still the life-blood through which it 
exists. To cut off British trade in the East would be 
to destroy English supremacy more effectually than any 
number of wars or hostile inroads. And in this special 
case we possess peculiar advantages which, unfortunately, 
political complications at home and abroad have hitherto 
prevented us using as we ought to have used them. 
While the Eastern seaboard of China is virtually open to 
all nations of the world, and there is. nothing to prevent 
France, Germany, and Russia, and more especially the 
United States of America, from competing with and 
underselling us at all the treaty ports, the Western pro- 
vinces of the huge Celestial Empire are accessible to our- 
selves only among civilised nations. Talifoo, for instance, 
in the province of Yu-Nan, is only six hundred and eighty 
miles distant in a straight line from Rangoon, our great 
emporium in Burma, which, in a very few decades, 
promises to rival Calcutta in population and prosperity, 
and less than three hundred from Bhamo, on the Upper 
Irrawaddy, a town which heavily-laden steamers can 
reach in less than fourteen days from the sea. On the 
other hand, the distance from Yu-Nan to Canton is 
above a thousand miles, and Canton is twenty days 
further from England than Rangoon. The provinces 
of Yu-Nan and Sechwan are, up to date, virtually 
closed to the commerce of all nations except by the 
circuitous route to the China Sea or the enormously 
long one through Thibet and Central Asia to Russia. 
To tap these fertile and productive countries by a road 
or railway from our own possessions or those of the 
King of Burma (vid the great Irrawaddy river) is there- 
fore likely to prove an undertaking at once honourable 
and profitable. Unfortunately Yu-Nan was, during the 
years when the greatest attention was devoted to the 
trade routes to Western China, ravaged by a rebellion 
which, as Captain Gill points out, kas in Europe and 
India been falsely called thé Panthay rebellion. This 
particular expression appears to be quite unknown in the 
region in question; the insurrection was raised by 
the very numerous Mahommetans of Yu-Nan and the 
Thibetan frontier against the incapacity and corruption 
a 2 : 
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of the Chinese officials. Lax as the religious convictioris. 
and practices of these Mahommetans appear to have 
been, their objects were to obtain independence of 
distant Pekin and a kingdom of their own. It was 
during the civil war caused by this so-called Panthay 
rising that the two latest Government expeditions to 
Talifoo were undertaken ; the one commanded by Cap- 
tains Williams and Luard, from British territory, and the 
next, commanded by Major (now Colonel) Sladen, from 
Bhamo. Both failed, as indeed they were bound to fail. 
For the first expedition, which adopted the one route 
most likely to attain the desired object as long as an 
independent sovereign and intriguer reigns at Mandalay, 

was ordered under the severest pains and penalties not to 
involve itself in any disputes likely to produce political 
complications, and was therefore forced to return as soon 
as the wild tribes of Shaus who inhabit the country east 

of the Salwen, and who, though nominally subjects of the 
King of Burma, are really independent, showed signs of 
hostility. The second expedition was infinitely more 

unfortunate, and failed much more signally, for it was 

started with much larger plans and on a much grander 

scale. It plunged into the very midst of the Panthay 

rebellion, and was, of course, forced to return, as pro- 

gress was impossible in a country alternately devastated 
by Mahonimetan insurgents and Imperial Chinese 
armies. This occurred thirteen years ago, since when no 
official expedition has been undertaken. But, as is 
shown by Captain Gill’s volumes, things have since then 
altered for the better. The Mahommetan insurrection 
has been enfirely suppressed, and the Pekin authority 
restored. The province of Yu-Nan, though still showing 
fearful traces of the war which was carried on for so 
many years, is gradually, if slowly, reacquiring its old 
prosperity. Sechwan, which was never disturbed, is rich 
and teeming as heretofore. The Chinese officials, though 
still corruptible and weak, appear from our author’s.de- 

scription to be on the whole infinitely better than Russian 

Governors or even Turkish Pashas. Bribery con- 

tinues unchecked in certain districts, but appears to be 
confined to the petty magistrates. The more important 
officials are feared and respected, and the mere fact that 
roads are put in order and complaints settled before they 
undertake their periodical visits, shows that they, at least, 
are really anxious for good government and justice. And 
the specimens met with by Captain Gill (who was in this 
portion of his expedition accompanied by Mr. Mesny) 
give the reader a very much more favourable idea of 
Chinese intelligence and friendly feeling towards 

foreigners than, probably, he previously entertained. 

But Captain Gill, having originally proposed a journey 
straight through Thibet, took by no means the most 
direct route from the seaboard through Sechwan to 
Yu-Nan. From Cheng-To, where his itinerary was modi- 
fied by his resolution to gain Calcutta as soon as possible, 
he entered Yu-Nan by the only route open to him without 
retracing his steps—across the tremendous Thibetan 
plateau to Batang, almost due west, and thence by @ 
most difficult route almost south to Talifoo. The tra- 
vellers thus encountered both physical and _ political 
obstacles which would probably have been entirely 
avoided by choosing the more southern route through 
Kuei-Yang and Yu-Nan. ‘The former took them over an 
apparently endless succession of passes from fourteen to 
sixteen thousand feet above the sea, through a country’ 
fertile in nothing but pasture, sparsely inhabited, virtually 
independent of China, and under the control of the 
bigoted, dirty, and thoroughly disreputable Thibetan. 
Lamas. The latter lies entirely in China proper, and it 
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7 is scarcely possible that it should have presented equally 


formidable physical difficulties, As a trade route, there- 
fore, Captain Gill’s line from the middle waters of the 
Great River (Ta Chiang, Yang-tze-Kiang, or Chin-sha) to 
Talifoo may be at once dismissed ; but what is remark- 
able and valuable about the work (apart from its geo- 
graphical results, which are most important) is that there 
is clearly now no political difficulty in establishing a 
regular trade from Bhamo to Momien, Talifoo, and Yu- 
Nan. If obstacles there are, they are created by the King 
of Burma, and not by the Chinese officials ; the latter, in 
fact, seem willing to promote trade and commerce by 
every means in their power. Captain Gill never lost a 
single article during his journey, though his luggage was 
occasionally distributed among hundreds of coolies, and 
scattered over many miles of wild territory. His evidence 
goes far to show that the Chinese “ obstructiveness ” and 
objection to foreigners have been over-rated, and that an 
official expedition, if such a one were now started, would 
have every prospect of success in opening up a trade 
route from our frontiers to Talifoo, or even from Bhamo 
to Talifoo, if the King of Burma were kept in order, 
which could scarcely be effected without a large force at 
Mandalay. 7 

We regret that want of space prevents us from discuss- 
ing the details of this work, and quoting passages from 
the highly interesting journal kept by Captain Gill. So 
important should be its results on the development of 
our policy in the far East, that we have dwelt on its 
general outcome rather than on its merits in detail. As 
a record, however, of daring, patience, and perseverance, 
varied by the many startling incidents inevitable from a 
journey in those regions, the book deserves more than 
the few lines we have been able to devote to it, while one 
of its chief merits is certainly the excellence of the general 
and route maps by which it is explained. 


THE SEAMY SIDE.* 


T would be idle for the most enthusiastic admirers of 
Messrs. Besant and Rice, those clever humourists 

of the nineteenth century, to pretend that this their last 
production is a good story. A sensible, calm, and 
virtuous City merchant, who is business-like and methodi- 
cal, if nothing else, does not disappear in the fashion 
here described, of malice prepense, leaving those he loves 
bést exposed to the most serious dangers and troubles, 
which the very smallest foresight would have shown him 
to’ be the inevitable result of his absence. Anthony 
Hamblin, the chief of the great India house of Anthony 
Hamblin and Co., has a disreputable brother Stephen, 
who has committed various forgeries and other villainies, 
of, which the desertion of a young wife on her deathbed 
is the worst. This poor woman hada daughter, of whose 
birth Stephen knows nothing, and Anthony, to shield his 
little niece from her disreputable father, has her carefully 
brought up at Brighton till she is nine years old, and 
then brings her to his house at Clapham as his own 
daughter. His partners ask no questions; and though 
Anthony’s life has hitherto been transparent and pure as 
the ether, do not appear disturbed at the sudden and 
extraordinary apparition of the child. Meanwhile Stephen 
continues a life more or less disreputable, living on the 
lavish sums he receives from time to time from Anthony. 
Years roll on, the girl Alison grows up as beautiful as she 
is good, and becomes engaged to Gilbert Yorke. Sud- 
denly there appears on the scene a maiden lady—a Miss 
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* The Seamy Side: a Story. By Wavtrer BESANT and JAMES 
Rick. Reprinted from Zime, (Chatto and Windus.) 
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Rachel Nethersole, sister of Alison’s mother—who 
throws Anthony Hamblin into a fit of gloomy despon. _ 


dency, by showing him eight receipts for one hundred 
and fifty pounds each, which purport to be signed by her 
dead sister. Dora, and which represent the annual 
allowance made by Miss Nethersole to the erring lamb 
who had eloped with a Hamblin. The unmarried sister 
considers herself an “ instrument” appointed by Provi- 
dence to avenge the wrong committed, as she fancies, by 
Anthony Hamblin. Miss Nethersole supposes that it 
was the latter who ran away with Dora Nethersole, 
deserted her, and forged her signature for six years 
after her death so as to draw her allowance. It is obyious 
to the most stupid reader from the very beginning that 
Stephen was the culprit, and that Miss Nethersole has 
been misled by the circumstance that Anthony came 
down to the deathbed of his sister-in-law, did all he 


could for the dying woman, and took away the child. 


But Anthony has allowed it to be supposed for years that 
Alison is his own daughter, and has concealed his 
brother’s real character as much as he could, Miss 
Nethersole threatens to expose the whole story. We 
are now asked to believe that Anthony, taking advan- 
tage of an accident on the Serpentine, suddenly dis- 
appears and pretends to be dead, leaving no will 
behind, in order that Stephen’s guilt may not be dis- 
covered, and that Alison may never find out that he, 


Anthony, is not her father. Surely any man with the ~ : 
least grain of common sense would at once have per- © 


ceived that such a step would produce infinitely more 
serious results to Alison than the mere shock of dis- 
covering herself to be Anthony’s niece and not his 


daughter. For the chief of the house having been, as _ 
it is believed, drowned in the Serpentine, the scamp 


Stephen, as his brother, not for a moment suspecting 
that Alison is his own daughter, claims the estate on the 
ground that Anthony was never married. The greater 
part of the book is taken up with an account of the efforts 
of Anthony's partners, the family lawyer (Mr. Billiter), 


the impecunious hanger-on (Alderney Codd), and Gil- 
bert Yorke to discover the register of Anthony’s marriage, 


In the course of their endeavours they at last stumble 
on the truth, which was patent to all except themselves 
from the very first, and having found out that Alison was 


Stephen’s daughter and not Anthony’s, they are obliged 


to admit the former’s claim to the property as his 
daughter’s guardian, Just as Stephen has been acknow- 


ledged as the rightful heir, and grudgingly and sceptically 


forgiven by Miss Nethersole, Anthony reappears, turns 
the scoundrel out, and everything ends happily. 
Stated thus, it will appear that the plot, if plot it can. 


be called, is poor in the extreme, for it presumes an 


amount of silliness in the various personages totally in- 


consistent with their characters. It is a great tax on the _ 


reader’s credulity to ask him to believe that Miss Rachel 


Nethersole did not know with which of the brothers her _ 


sister eloped ; a still greater tax to suppose that the 


virtuous Anthony, knowing how sh2 loved her sister — 
Dora, never communicated with her in any way during — 
the illness of the latter, nor after her death. It is absurd - 
to imagine that the partners and friends and all society — ; 
would quietly accept a daughter of Anthony Hamblin’s . 
without ever inquiring into his marriage. And most ~ 


unnatural of all is it to suppose that a business man 


would, knowing his brother’s character, calmly leave. 
Alison, the one person he loved best in the world, ex-_ 


posed to the latter’s wiles, and during his concealment in 
the East-end as a writing-master would quietly watch the 
efforts of his friends and’relations to extricate her from ~ 
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any way until the three volumes had run their course. 

It is much to be regretted that the plot is thus impos- 

sible, as the reader, while interested and amused with the 
truthful photographs of the “ seamy side” of life, with 
the eccentricities of good Alderney Codd, the conceit of 
Mr. Baker Bunter, and the precocity of Nick, cannot help 
being constantly irritated by the obstinate wrong- 
headedness which causes all the complications and all 
the heroine’s anxieties. When one knows that Anthony 
Hamblin (who is represented as reading his paper daily) 
must necessarily ke aware of what was going on before 
the Probate Court, and that he could, by merely coming 
back again, at once put everything right, one feels com- 
paratively little interest even in the ingenuity of the 
amateur detectives, or in the journeys during which 
Gilbert Yorke: unravels the puzzle step by step. The 
weakness of the story, in fact, vitiates the whole work, 
clever and humorous as it is. Even the dramatic figure 
of Miss Rachel Nethersole, when Gilbert Yorke appeals 
to her to forgive Stephen for the sake of his daughter, 
and she replies: “‘I never could! ‘That is, as a Chris- 
tian I must ; as a woman, of course, I could not.’ Like 
many estimable people, Miss Nethersole separated Chris- 
tianity from humanity ”—fails to fascinate the reader, who 
knows that her threatened vengeance will collapse like a 
pricked bladder whenever Anthony reappears, and that 
neither her menaces, nor Bragy’s “clues,” nor even young 
Nicholas’ schemes and tricks, are of the least conse- 
quence, or can in any way affect the dénouement. ‘The 
ook, however, is extremely amusing, ill-constructed as it 
is. But after the delightful extravaganza of “‘The Monks 
of Thelema,” the excellence of “ Ready Money Morti- 
boy,” and the original caricature of “The Golden 
Butterfly,” we fear that the public, like ourselves, will be 
disappointed with “ The Seamy Side.” 


LIFE AND SOCIETY IN AMERICA.* 


E are always sorry when an Englishman travels 
abroad and on his return publishes a preju- 

diced account of the people whom he has visited, as, 
however unimportant the work may be, one person at 
least belonging to the nation just described will probably 
read it and will retaliate on a future innocent traveller 
for the sins of the guilty one. When, however, to preju- 
dice are added vulgarity and ignorance, our regret 
becomes too lively to be suppressed, and we feel it our 


duty at once to protest against the work in question 


Such, unfortunately, is Mr. Phillips Day’s new volume. 
Reading its earlier pages, we at first suspected that it was 
merely a gigantic puff of certain shops in London and 
New York, for the sudden and inappropriate manner in 
which the wares of some enterprising manufacturers are 
recommended is truly startling. But the voyage being 
over, and the author fairly landed in his description of 
New York, we found that we had done: him injustice. 
For the expressions, the transitions, and the turn of 
phrases continue to be equally singular and sudden 
throughout the book, even when no Rimmel or quack 
remedy demands mention. The volume ‘purports to 
‘describe, inter alia, hotel and club life in New York, 
preachers, fashions, the cost of living, locomotion, 
‘drinking, and journalism. We have no hesitation in 
‘qualifying these descriptions, with the sole exception of 
‘those devoted to American journalism, which the author 





* Life and Society in America. By Samust Puituirs Day. First 
Series. (Newman and Cc.) 
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the’ tangled net he had set for her, without intervening in 
| and prejudiced exaggerations. Wedo not think that the 


rue 
has evidently had many opportunities of studying, as gross 


picture Mr. Day draws of American ladies is intentionally 
distorted ; we give him full credit for a desire to be 
truthful. But we believe ‘that he can scarcely have met 
any ladies at all, of his description would not be as 
follows:— = -: f; 

“American damsels know nothing of our old-world 
demureness. If they did they would hate it from their 
hearts. They will drink champagne with you, crack jokes 
with you—nay, even flirt with you ; but they will not marry 
you save upon the cold, careful consideration of how you 
stand with your banker.» .. The New York dele is 
seldom or never demonstrative; she is too wily for that. 
Her beau she regards with somewhat the like emotion that 
she does a piece of fancy furniture. She is divested of all 
romance ; in on no Saas (ie) = a a 
hattanite consists . Somnans ab of eek as “all 
articles of apparel are high in price, some articles fabulously 
so. People dress not only for balls, parties, concerts, 
theatres, but likewise for the streets.” _. 

Now, taking the last sentence first, we can assure Mr. 
Day that people in England no longer, as he seems to 
suppose, confine their apparel to a suit of woad, but 
that English men and English women are unfortunately 
also in the habit of dressing “for the streets.” In fact, 
we fancy the police would interfere if they did not. As 
to the rest of this sketch of the American young lady, we 
believe it to be simply a gross libel. There certainly exist 
differences in manners and customs between English 
girls and their Transatlantic cousins which appear to us 
strange and even objectionable. But thus in a few lines 
to deprive America of the whole romance of youth, the 
whole charm of maidenhood, is as incorrect as it is 
libellous. Mr, Day has, we believe, formed his opinion 
on this as on most of the other subjects of which he © 
treats on totally insufficient grounds. From the internal 
evidence of his book we gather that he has really never 
gained admission to the houses of well-bred or well- 
educated Americans, nor into good American Society 
(for we can assure Mr. Day that there is such a thing as 
good Society even in New York, though he saw naught 
but shoddy), and has collected his information at 
drinking-bars, restaurants and hotels, and, above all, 
from the advertisement columns of newspapers. To 
quote the extravagant puffs of spiritualists or of quack 
doctors as evidence’ that the Americans are specially 
credulous is absurd, to cite the Broadway “stores” and 
dancing booths in proof of their general immorality is 
unjust, and to reprint one of the rules of the Union 
Club, prohibiting play after 1 a.m. except under the 
penalty of a heavy fine, is simply nonsense. As to the 
first, we fear that the advertisements in our daily sporting 
papers would show the English public to be quite as 
credulous as the American ; as to the second, we should 
scarcely wish foreigners to judge London morality by- 
Regent Street and the Haymarket towards midnight; and 
with regard to the rule against gambling, Mr. Day will 
find that it is only transcribed, mutatis mutandis, from 
those of all the larger clubs in London. With these, 
however, the author is clearly unacquainted. 

Mr. Day is very fond of quoting (and sometimes mis- ° 
quoting) proverbs. There is one he should particularly 
take to heart: it alludes to persons living in glass houses. 
He is very hard on the bad English of the American 
advertisements and even of preachers ; but will he be 
surprised to hear that in the whole course of our reading 
we do not recollect a book written in worse English than 
“Life and Society in America”? Tt is full of the most 
absurd misapplications.of words ; the style, in fact, can» 
only be described as that of the penny-a-liner gone mad. ° 
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“Baths are ready for those who wish to use the same,” 
when ‘hem would: be sufficient, is an exceptionally good 
specimen of our author, who always uses two words 
where one would better convey his meaning. Rings he 
calls “digital ornaments,” “ habilaments ” (sic), being a 
longer word, is preferred to “dress.” He “ accredits " 
someone, instead of believing him, and, being so refined 
himself, is much hurt by the coarseness of a passage in 
Mr. Ward Beecher’s sermon, which has, at any rate, the 
merit of being good strong Saxon. It is comical to see 
how a man who has professedly some claims to literary 
knowledge entirely misuses a number of English words 
and expressions which we should have thought are con- 
tained in the Wort-schatz of the average schoolboy. He 
says that “ young ladies crave the privilege of excessive 
licence,” when he means that they aim entire freedom 
from etiquette. He says that a statement is far-fetched, 
when he clearly wishes to convey that it is incorrect ; 
and writes: “The vare and objectionable facilities 
afforded for forming acquaintances and inducing social 
intercourse between the sexes undeniably lead to grave 
results,” when he means common for the adjective and 
promote for the verb. Here is a description of his feel- 
ings at a fashionable. restaurant: “When I did essay to 
sit at table in such haunts, I but feigned to go through 
the gastronomical operation, right glad eventually to 
have the means of appeasing my appetite, surrounded 
by some show of order and decency, and when food was 
served such as could be partaken of without engendering 
feelings or sensations bordering on disgust or loathing.” 
This, we suppose, is the English Mr. Day would substi- 
tute for Mr. Ward Beecher’s coarse expression, “ It’s a 
lie.”  Gastronomical operation,” we suppose, means 
eating ; the distinction between “ feelings” and “ sensa- 
tions” escapes us, and we should have thought that dis- 
gust would have been enough, without loathing (at 
the above sentence?) being added to it. Mr. Bur- 
nand is called Mr, Bernand, and “ Shooting Niagara ” 
is misquoted into ‘Sweeping Niagara.” Mr. Day 
blunders over even so familiar a proverb as “cut 
your coat according to your cloth,” and insists on 
* cutting his cloth according to his piece,” which, we need 
hardly say, is simple nonsense. That his Italian and 
French, when he ventures on those languages, are almost 
worse than his English might be considered impossible 
after the examples we have given. But impossible does 
not exist in Mr. Day’s dictionary. His irrepressible ten- 
dency to substitute a long word for.a short one pursues 
him across the Channel, for a fiancée becomes an afiancte, 
although there is no such word in French. And we 
must confess that his Italian is entirely beyond us, 
What, for instance, is the meaning of “ é assusféa,” which 
is supposed to be a quotation? We should be glad to 
know where Mr. Day found it. Describing the tramways, 
our author says: “The street cars are not over and 
above inviting in their appearance, being long and low, 
singularly filthy, and drawn somewhat after the method 
of a strada ferraia, in the middle of the road.” Passing 
by as only another instance of re-duplication, the “ over 
and above,” we really are curious to know what Mr. Day 
thinks is the meaning of a sfrada ferrata, and how such 
a thing can be drawn in the middle of the road. A 
strada ferrata, we are sorry to have to inform him, 
is no conveyance peculiar to Italy, but simply means 
a railway. 

We have quoted enough to show the quality of Mr. 
Day’s book, of which the only chapters conveying novel 
and interesting information are those entitled “A Lite- 
rary Bureau,” and.“ The Paradise of Editors.” As to 
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its quantity, the book is fortunately very short,'the print | 
is large, the spaces between the lines are wide, and it is» 
further padded out by numerous extracts from other 
authors. Nor should we have thought it worth while to 
devote to it so lengthy a review were it not that our’ 
American cousins are rather sensitive, and might possibly 
attach to these crude and ignorant chapters an import- 
ance they do not deserve. But we can assure them that 


no one in England, whose opinion is of any value, will | 


endorse the views expressed by Mr. Day, nor his manner 
of expressing them. We sincerely trust that this “ First 
Series” will also be the last, or that Mr. Day will sub- 
mit the proof-sheets of the second series to someone 
who knows a little English, and who has crossed the 
Atlantic, | ey 


SEEING AND THINKING.* 


ROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ, when already one of . 


the most distinguished physiologists of our time, 
and devoting his researches specially to the study of the 
eye and ear, observed that it was impossible properly to 
comprehend the physiological functions of those organs 
without a preliminary study of physics, He accordingly 
studied that science, and became one of the most 
prominent physicists. After studying physics for some 
time, he discovered that he could not properly under- . 
stand the theories of light and sound without a greater 
knowledge of mathematics than he possessed; he 
accordingly betook himself to that subject, and is now, 


according to the high authority of the late Professor . 


Clifford, one of the most scientific mathematicians in 
Europe. This little anecdote will serve very well to 
introduce the small but important book which is the 
subject of our notice. Although it is but a reprint of 
some lectures delivered by Professor Clifford to a popu- 
lar audience in the Town Hall, Shoreditch, and bears 
the ostensibly simple title, “Seeing and Thinking,” 
treating of the relations between the eye and seeing, the 
brain and thinking, and the relations between the eye 


and the brain, it is yet, as the lamented Professor™ 


observes more than once in the course of his three 
lectures, a veritable Clapham Junction of the sciences, 
A consideration of the structure of the eye, and the way 
the light acts upon it, inevitably leads to an inquiry into 
the theory of light, and,that as imperatively demands a 
knowledge of the higher mathematics ; when the rela- 
tions between the eye and the brain are discussed we 
come into the domain of pure physiology, but as soon as 
we aspire to understand (as far as we can) how it is we 
have the sensation of sight, when we come to perceive 
the fact that it is a part of our brain that sees, and not 
our eyes fer se, we come upon the highest and subtlest 
kind of knowledge of all, that which deals with the 
problem of consciousness and mental and moral phi- 
losophy generally. Professor Clifford was an advanced 
materialist, no very damning term in these days, and 
critics of the opposite school will, no doubt, find much. 


to cavil at in the Professor’s theories. It were to be 


wished that they would do so with the clearness and 
mastery that is eminently characteristic of this admir- 
ably-written little book. Whether we agree with the 
Professor’s views. or not, we cannot but appreciate the 
unrivalled perspicacity with which he unfolds his own 
views on the most difficultly definable subject which can: 
engage the attention of the human mind. Under the. 
touch of the magician’s wand, the abstractest themes, the: 


© Seeing and Thinking. By the late W. K. Cuirrorp, F.R.S- 
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and: the transmission of. motion jn»molecules,, becomes 
as intelligible as the tumbling.of a house of-cards. One 


‘curious circumstance may ‘be noted ‘in the book: Mate-, 


‘tialistic as Professor ‘Clifford "is, arid’ antagonistic’ to the 
‘doctrine of any spiritual agency’ ‘in the government of 
the universe, he yet, when he comes to the debateable 
neutral ground between mind and matter, cannot help 
using anthropomorphical illustrations. This may in part 
be due to the intention to make a difficult subject intel- 
ligible to an unscientific audience, but we suspect there 
is a deeper catise than that. When we cannot rigidly 
define, we are compelled to appeal to the imagination 
for illustration: ‘‘Nie weiss dér Mensch wie anthro- 
pomorphisch er ist,” said Goethe. The last chapter in 
‘the volume is a lecture on boundaries in general, which 
has appeared before, if we mistake not, in MMacmillan’s 
‘Magazine. It is characterised by the same rare quality 
of vividly popularising the most abstract scientific con- 
‘ceptions as the main body of the book. No subject can 
be more abstruse than a consideration of the dimensions 
of space, which touches the root not only of our own 
existence, but that of the universe generally. Yet in 
the hands of Professor Clifford it seems as every day an 
affair as Professor Huxley's lecture on a piece of chalk. 
After laying down the book, we imagine we could 
flourish equally in a space of # dimensions, or, like the 
imaginary worm pressed between the pages of a book, 
.in a space oftwo only. The book can be read as easily 
as the flimsiest three-volume novel on Mudie’s shelves, 
-and has the further advantage that it can be re-read with 
pleasure. If the enterprising publishers can: keep the 
_NVature Series up to the high standard of this first instal- 
ment it will be a boon indeed to readers scientific and 
unscientific, gentle and simple. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


4A Guide to Modern English History. By William Cory- 
Part I. 1815-1830.. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This book 
originated, the author tells us in a prefatory note, in an 
attempt to make the conditions of modern English history 
intelligible to the mind of one who was neither a Christian 
nor a European, and reading for an examination at one of 
the Inns of Court ; a roundabout way, we suppose, of saying 
that the author was coaching a Hindoo or Parsee in English 
history. Mr. Cory justly observes that many handbooks of 
history assume too much knowledge as pre-existing in the 
mind of the reader ; a man would not understand even the 
first proposition in Euclid unless he had previously mastered 
the axioms and definitions, This is perfectly obvious, nor do 
we quarrel with Mr. Cory’s design, but we fail to see that he 
has carried it out. We do not think that any one, European, 
Christian, or otherwise, would gain the slightest connected 
knowledge of the history of the period it professes to treat 
from a perusal of this volume. In a handbook of this kind 
accuracy and clearness are of the first importance, and Mr. 
Cory is neither lucid nor exact. We have not space to point 
out all his shortcomings, but will content ourselves with 
noticing one or two of his peculiarities. Giving a review of 
the principal European States, he proceeds (p. 2), “ This was 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which was 
called by diplomatists Angleterre.” Now it is shameful to 
mislead the untutored mind of the poor Indian in this way. 
Colloquially on the Continent, as well as in the columns of 
our own journals, England is made to do duty for the United 
Kingdom, but diplomatists use more accurate language, and 
if Mr. Cory will take the trouble to consult the oracle 
‘of diplomatic Europe, the A/manach de Gotha, he 
will find the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland not rendered by “ Angleterre,” but by the full 


French translation of the English words. A few lines. 
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1815, would he speak of England as severed from the Ionian 


Islands? Another curious. felicity of the, author is his con- 
tinual use of Mister; he speaks .of. Mr, Shelley, and Mr. 
Keats, and Mr. Wordsworth, Why, this affectation? Did 
the author fear that the poor Indian, fresh from his graven 
images, would take these great names for deities in some 
exclusive British heaven where there was no habitation for 
such ashe? It would be curious to speculate what sort of 
ideas of English history the Asiatic mind would gather from 
this tedious volume; at all events, it is not reading for 
Christians and Europeans. 


. Visual Art, or Nature Through the. Healthy Eye. By 
William Noy Wilkins. (William H. Allen and Co.)—This 
book is an extraordinary jumble. After a preface supposed 
to be in verse, the writer in a rambling introduction expounds 
the scope of his work. It is, he says, designed to be “philoso- 
phical and mental,” and as “art Jer se is not sufficiently 
inspiring,” he fondly hopes that his lucubrations will be found 
applicable to other subjects as well as those of pictorial art. 
Not that he hopes to make many converts, for so sublime 
and subtle are his views that, for even the comparatively 
humble position of oneof Mr, William Noy Wilkins’s disciples; 
“genius is the chief requisite.” If that extremely rare 
quality is indispensable for the neophyte desirous of following 
Wilkins, what must be the dimensions of the master’s mind ? 
We shrink into bewildered nothingness as we attempt 
to form an idea of its stupendous vastness. ‘Two things, 
Kant observed, filled him with awe : the starry heavens above 
and the moral sense within ; had he lived to read this volume 
he would assuredly have added a third : the awful immensity 


of the Wilkinsonian mind. This is the author’: definition 


of “Visual Art,” “the art of the future”. It is “not that 
half-hearted and half-witted kind that has so long deluged 
the literary and artistic world with poetic lies—the ‘ Fauns, 
and ‘Satyrs,’ ‘Angels’ and ‘Beasts with golden candlesticks,’ 
ad nauseam—but the nature of the steam-engine, the tele- 
graph, and the sun ; the nature of the mind when instructed 
by that pure source all ‘can believe’ and ‘do believe’ here 
and there dammed out by interested human earthworks, 
for a time at least, only to be one day ‘scattered over the 
plain by the gathering flood of Nature’s thought”. We 
imagine this specimen will be enough for the general reader, 
and gladly close a wearisome book. It is only fair to Mr. 
Wilkins, however, to add that in the chapter on durability 
will be found some hints useful to young artists, and he papelly 
seems to have effected certain useful improvements in oat 
materials.” 

Facts and Fallacies of Modern Protection. By B. R. 
Wise. (Triibner and Co.)—This is a Cobden Prize Essay. 
In the first part the Economic defences of Protection are 
considered, and more particularly there is an acute examina- 
tion of J. S. Mill’s supposed recommendation of the policy ; 
then the Protectionist defences of Protection are shattered, 
and the two special examples of Victoria and America are 
cited to prove that general Protection causes a decline in 
wages. In conclusion, and this is the most original portion 
of the book, the history of the American iron-trade from 
1820-1827 is given in detail, exhibiting all the fallacies of 
modern Protectionism. The appendix contains an interesting 
note on the Protectionist policy prevailing in. London in the 
fifteenth century, and shows that although the result then 
was a high level of general comfort, such a result could not 
be attained now by similar means. This well-written little 
book will-serve to purge all traces of the old Adam from 
those who still have a secret hankering for Protection in 
some form or other. 

Memoranda on the Tragedy of Hamlet, G,J. O. Halli- 
well Phillipps, F.R.S., F.S.A. (Adlard.)—No one in any 
degree familiar with Shakespearian literature can for a 
moment doubt that of all the dramas of Shakespeare 
“ Hamlet” is that which has most taxed the powers and 
attainments of critics in setting forth the mind and the 
meaning of the poet in his delineation of its leading character 
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Kr srped of its plot. ‘There is certainly no 
and apparent 
a m and inconsistency as “ Hamlet,” in which we 
fead of the grave as “the bourne from which no traveller 
returns,” and yet see in it the return from the dead “of the 
‘buried King of Denmark” “sheathed in complete. steel.” 
The author of these “Memoranda,” though he undertakes, 
and that very successfully, to give us a little light on this 
‘obscurest of plays, yet is willing to confess that the more he 
reads “the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ the less he really under- 
stands it as a whole, and now despairs of meeting with any 
theories that will reconcile its perplexing inconsistencies, 
making, of course, allowances for those that are most likely 
intentional.” Mr. Phillipps is not inclined to endorse the 
opinion generally attributed to Goethe, that in “Hamlet” the 
great dramatist intended to delineate an irresolute mind 
oppressed by the weight of a mission. which it_is unable to 
accomplish. In the first place it appears that Goethe seems 
to have borrowed the opinion from an English writer in the 
Mirror of 1780. In the next place it appears that a careful 
examination of the tragedy will scarcely sustain this 
hypothesis. Our critic contends, and rightly contends, that 
“so far from Hamlet being indecisive, although the active 
principle in’ his character is ‘strongly influenced by the 
meditative, he is really a man :.of singular determination, 
and, excepting in occasional paroxysms, one of powerful 
self-control. His rapidity of action is _ strikingly 
exhibited after his first interview with the Ghost. Per- 
ceiving at once how important it was that Marcellus at all 
events should not suspect the grave nature of the revelations 
that had been made, although they had been sufficient to have 
paralysed one of less courage and resolution than himself, he 
outwits his companions by banter, treating the apparition 
with intentional and grotesque disrespect and jocularity at a 
time when an irresolute mind would have been terrified and 
prostrated. Itis, however, for his account of the evolution 
of “ Hamlet ” that Mr. Phillipps has a right to claim our best 
thanks. It is clear from the entry of “ Hamlet : a Tragedy,” 
on the books of the Stationers’ Company on July 26th, 1602, 
that the play did not appear before that year on the stage. 
Now our critic shows by a series of quotations from Greene’s 
manuscripts and other sources that there existed an old 
English tragedy of “ Hamlet” at least as early as the year 
1589.. From the facts ascertained concerning the early 
“Hamlet” it is fairly inferred by our critic that it was 
written by an attorney who had not received the highest 
education, was full of high-sounding, tragical speeches, and 
contained the material used by Shakespeare for his own 
tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet,” first in 1603 and second in 1604. The 
edition of 1603 seems to have been borrowed chiefly from the 
old “ Hamlet,” and that of 1604 being for the most part the 
product of Shakespeare's own inventive genius. As an 
example of the contrasted styles of 1603 and 1604, we take 
the following speech of the King, which occupies in the 
older edition the position of the great and powerful speech— 
“O my offence is rank. It smells to heaven.” 
So run the lines in the older edition ;— 
“ O that this wet that falls upon my face 
Would wash the crime clear from my conscience ! 
When I look up to heaven I see my trespass. 
O there are sins that are unpardonable ! 
Why, say thy sins are blacker than is jet 
Yet may contrition make thee as white as snow.” 
We may here rule that the phrase “ white as snow” is the 
only one finally adopted in this speech by the great 
dramatist. 

British Dogs. By Hugh Dalziel. (Zhe Bazaar Office.)— 
Mr. Dalziel, whose contributions are so well known under 
the name of “Corsincon,” has collected, with the assistance 
of other eminent fanciers, a most useful series of articles on 
his great subject, “The Dog.” They are bound up and pub- 
lished in parts at sixpence each, and as, besides his own 
knowledge and that of his. collaborateurs, Corsincon has 
drawn from sources of the highest authority, we have no 
hesitation in saying that little fault can be found. It might 
have been better if each book were complete in itself and not 
continued in the next ; for there are many who might wish 
to purchase one part for some special:animal and who would 
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het Cire’ to bave to buy another in order to arrive at the 

conclusion. With this exception the series can be Mighty 
recommended. 

Under the taking title, of | The Disestablishment of ikon, 

a small pamphlet has been published by Messrs. .S 
and Co. ay the author, Mr. John Bland. | Greater | 
could scarcely ever have been written, and the new lis. 
coveries which it purports to contain are similar to, but much 
sillier, than that of the gentleman who a few a ago found 
out that the earth was tat. Mas i 
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T the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
Tuesday, the 9th inst., Mr. W. H. Barlow, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair, the paper read was on “ The Purificationof 
Gas,” by Mr. Harry Edward Jones, M.Inst.. C.E. On 
Tuesday next, the 16th inst., there will be a discussion on 
the same paper. 


THE next ordinary meeting of the present Session of; the 
Statistical Society will be held on Tuesday, the 16th 
inst., at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, 
Strand, when papers will. be read on “ Vital Statistics of 
Cavalry Horses,” by Surg.-Gen, T. Graham Balfour, M.D 
F.R.S., and “ A Survey of Crimes and Offences in Englan 
and Wales from 1857 to 1878,” by Professor Leone- = 
LL.D., &c. The chair will be takenat 7.45 p.m. 


THE Lord Mayor has very kindly asked the members of 
the Savage Club to dinner ; whereupon the daily papers 
have again gone through the farce of assuring the public 
that many “leading representatives ” of literature were pre- 
sent. Whereas every eminent representative of literature 
was conspicuous by his absence. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN have in the press a 
little volume of dialogues, ‘by the use of which, as a class 
reading book, it is believed that children, even under inex- 
perienced teachers, will unconsciously and pleasantly gain 
some knowledge of the earth’s surface and movement. 
“Glimpses of the Globe,” as the volume is alliteratively 
named, is by the author of “ Some Hints on School Manage- 
ment,” entitled “The Teacher,” which were published’ last 
year by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., and which managers 
and teachers have found of great service. ; 


THE rare old Ballad Book of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
of which only thirty copies were originally privately printed, 
will be reissued next week by Messrs. William Blackwood 
and Sons. The new edition will contain a copious appendix 
drawn from MSS. of Sharpe and Sir Walter Scott, hitherto 
unpublished. 
trait of Kirkpatrick Sharpe in the well-known costume that 
has been immortalised by Dr, Hill Burton in the “ Book 
Hunter,” 
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THE German literary and journalistic notes this week: are 
as follows :—Wunderliche Heilige is the title of a new book 
which has just appeared at Leipzig by Dr. Moritz Busch. If 
is a history of all the different sorts of best-known religions 
and political sects and societies which have influenced .civi-. 
lised nations at various times. The chapter on Spiritualists 
is, perhaps, one of the best and certainly the most amusidg 
in the book. A fourth volume of the life of Field Marshal 
Count von Gneisenau is to appear shortly at Berlin by Dr. 
Hans Delbruck, who has, on the wish of the Von Gneisenau 


family, taken up the work which was left unfinished by) the” 


death of the original biographer, G. H. Pertz. After April 
Ist two new daily papers will appear in Strasburg, both 
written in French and German. 
be a clerical organ, the other, Za Presse a’ Alsace-Lorraint, 


will have a decided Democratic tone. At Munich a néw 
comic and satirical weekly journal has just come’ out under’ 


the name of Das Strahirohr. “Shakespeare’s Development 
as shown in his Works,” by Edward Dowden, has been trans- 
lated into. German. by Wilhelm Wagner,» and: has .beén 


approved generally by the German: Press, . . At.Leipzig Heir . 
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Adolph Dux has brought out a ok on the literature and 
historical culture of Hungary from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century down tothe present time. At Hamburg 
4 new comedy, entitled Brié/marken (“Postage Stamps ”), 
by a well-known German actress, Mme. Marie von Ernest, 
has met with great success, the dialogue being especially 
bright, - 


WE see from some of the Scotch papers chin a selection 
from the writings of the late Mr. Alexander Russell, editor 
of the Scotsman, is being made, and will be published pro- 
bably in 1882. The name of the selection is, unfortunately, 
not mentioned. , 





SiR CHARLES DILKE is understood to be busily engaged 
en a “History of the Nineteenth Century,” and the first 
instalment may be expected to appear in the beginning of 
1881. 


" THE Russian journalistic notes this week are as follows :— 
The Governmen: is said to be examining a project of the 
Minister of Finance for levying a tax on newspaper adver- 
tisements. The Tobolsk newspaper Siberia, which was inde- 
finitely suspended a short time ago by the Censor, has 
received permission to reappear. The Armenian journal 
Nordz, published at Tiflis, is issuing a series of articles, 
entitled “The Conquest of Afghanistan by the English.” 
The new St. Petersburg daily journal, Bereg, will appear on 
the 27th inst. The editor, M. Tsitovitch, is rapidly gather- 
ing a staff around him. The journal Ecgrooshka is publish- 
ing a biography of George Stephenson, At Baktcha Serai 
the Russian Government intends bringing out a weekly 
newspaper in Tartar, “to make the Tartar people acquainted 
with the progress (ste) of Russia.” A libel case, brought 
against the Wovoe Vremya by Major Rick, a patentee of a 
new method of medical treatment for cancer, has ended in a 
verdict in favour of the editor, M. Fedoroff. It is stated that 
as soon as the ban is removed, from the journal S/ovo 
(“Word ”) it will be permanently removed from St. Petersburg 
to, Moscow and placed under fresh: editorial management. 
The Russian authorities have decided that although the new 
official daily Warsaw paper, Varshavsky Dnevnik, will be 
published in the Russian language, the Poles will be allowed 
to insert advertisements in-the vernacular. The Smolensky 
Gazette, = a short time ago, has made its reappear- 
ance. 


ALTHOUGH it may remain an open question whether or 
not Feuillet de Conches ever forged the eighty-thousand 
francs worth of autograph letters of Marie Antoinette, of 
which the Empress Eugenie was so greatan admirer, there 
can be no doubt that forgeries of Bismarck -autozraphs will 
be neither few nor far between. That statesman’s autographs 
are already the bone of contention among collectors. They 
are exceedingly rare, and are becoming rarer still, Bismarck 
having of late put his signature to anything but official 
documents almost as seldom as he has appeared in public. 
At onetime his autograph might be obtained by sending 
him a birthday present ; but since a Berlin shopkeeper 
availed himself of the occasion to éxpress his most distin- 
guished consideration with a barrel of beer and exhibited the 
autograph letter of thanks in his establishment, even this 
method of collecting autographs is in the Chancellor's case 
no longer of service. 


WHEN Prince Bismarck for the benefit of his health 
retires to Varzin, he, according to the Deutsches Montags 
Blatt, absolutely refuses to receive any letters except those 
which have on their envelope the signature of the Vice- 
Chancellor, Count Stolberg. These are honoured by perusal ; 
all others are remorselessly consigned to the Reichs—waste- 
paper basket. It is said that some.time ago the Crown 


Prince, wishing to correspond with. the Chancellor, was 
obliged to apply to Count Stolberg for his visa before the 
Imperial epistles could geti into nthe hand of the man of blood 
and iron, 


M. CHARLES Manuela, the Berlin “apvalipaitbes 6 of the 
Journal des Débats, has just published a translation of some 
of Heine’s poems, which has found favour in the eyes of 
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Germah €titics."’ M. Marelle originally intended: bringing 
out his venturé in Paris, but when he learnt that Heine had 
by will protested against any Frefich translation of his poems, 
except the prose version he rendered himself, he sought a 
German publisher, and found him in Mr. G. bec snap 
of Brunswick. 


A PORTRAIT of a: Lord: face subdeeiisa for by the 
inhabitants of Dowgate Ward as a mark of their esteem, 
will shortly be presented to the Lady Mayoress. Sir F. 
Truscott is now giving sittings for the portrait to Mr F. 
Holl, R.A. ta 


IT is difficult to see how an actor could. fulfil both the 
duties of his calling and those of a Member of Parliament, 
and yet there is some talk of Mr. Barry Sullivan being 
nominated at the General Election as a candidate for Belfast. 
While treading the histrionic boards, Mr. Sullivan's consti- 
tuents would certainly eager him to be appearing. “in 
another place.” - 


Dr. LEOPOLD SELIGMANN has arranged to deliver a 
course of three lectures on “ King Lear,” “ Macbeth,” and 
“Hamlet,” at the rooms of the Biblical Archzological Society, 
Conduit Street. . The first lecture took place on Tuesday 
evening at eight, the. subject being “ King Lear.” It was 
well attended and very interesting. The two others will be 
delivered on March azed and 30th at the same wees and 
hour, 





AT New Sadler’s Wells on Monday last, Othe//o, the second 


Shakesperian play at this theatre, was put on the stage 
in a manner which reflects great credit upon Mrs. Bateman, 
manageress. Mr. Hermann Vezin was very wisely engaged 


as Iago, and his careful and effective rendering of the part 


showed the wisdom of the selection. The Brabantio of Mr. 
Pennington was exceedingly good, and the representation of 
the drunken brawl with ‘Cassio, as well as his more refined 
acting in other parts of the tragedy, was much applauded. 

Mr. F. W. Wyndham certainly improves on acquaintance, 

and his Cassio is decidedly praiseworthy. With Othello, as 
given by Mr. Talbot, the audience were not perhaps over 
pleased, but whether it is that gentleman’s want of sympathy 
in his acting, or the fault of the criticising “ northeners,” is a 
matter about which there seems to be a diversity of opinion. 
Miss Carlisle took the part of Desdemona, and Mrs. 

Charles Calvert of Emilia, with satisfactory success. Next 
Monday, yielding to the popular desire, Mrs. Bateman will 
again place Macbeth on the boards for a limited number of 
nights, with Miss Bateman as Lady Macbeth, and Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as share: The week following Hamlet 
will be given. 
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THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


PoRTRAITS of Eminent LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
ork! and are accompanied by full BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

OTICES. 

The Sollowing Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt of 
P.0.0. for 105. 6d. — 


x. Profewsor DARWIN. rs. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
: ALFRED TE 4 ; 
2 THOMAS CARLYLE. 8 Te HERBERT | SPENCER. 
rs —— RUSKIN. 15. DEAN Pon 


16, Mr. J. A 


‘ ‘essor TYNDALL. ROUDE. 
ADE. M J PpnOny TROLLOPE. 
a CHARLES RE iy: Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Professor LLER 
f ad or abe BROWNING. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
HARLES J. | 20. A. C. SWINBURN 
TWAUGHAN, D.D 


bb, ‘ch. at. Ri ae ee W E. GLADSTONE, 
TTHEW RNO 
seis - : "| 2. Dr. HOOKER. 


11. Professor HUXLEY. 

Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price ros. 6d. each, including 
notice. 

The Examiner will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 148. 34.; 
three months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P. 0.0. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :-— 


Back page ......... £9 0 0 | Page facing matler £9 © 0 
Inside page......... 800) Half page... 400 
Quarter page...... 20 0 | Per inch singk col. 0 8 © 





Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 
Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 
The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


. Wewsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “THE 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C. 


r. & O. OOLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Liste 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for: Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 


BITIN. WATER. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lance? and the leading Physicians. 
Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duke or Teck. 
** White Lodge, Richmond oa Dee. 6, 1879. 

“ Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Higheess, the Duke of T. -that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, cher thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water ah the Bilin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c., “ RicHarD J. G. Freeporn.” 

Pri Pints, so Quarts, Pastils in 1s, and boxes.— Bi 
Water Depot, oxy King Street Cheapside. we eT oe a 

Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the “ Knockabout,”, are fraudulent 
imitations. Lllustrated List of Pertmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for traveliing, post free. 
$20, HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


“IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 
ies Bpmineticn a fasetiens, Be inet Spee ications. This 
pad the ie vaventor “et Fa ello aot BOO for the unelens of wee aGoubbeat 
Departments. No tedious washing off, Full particulars post free. 











CHARTS FELLOWS, 14, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, 


fe, toh? 


“A POPULAR EDITION of the = 


|urpe OF GLADSTONE, 


By BARNETT SMITH, 


Being. a Third and Cheaper Edition, in One Voluine. 


| price $6 will be ony in _— days, a 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO., Ludgate Hill, Lenina 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 





ENGLAND UNDER a ia 


BEACONSFIELD: 


The Political History of Six Years from the End of ; 


1873 to January, 1 


By PP. W. GLAYDEN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
> oe Clayden’s work ah tame eto by its Lecengnaees of treat- 
ment its im t eq ul as a permatent 
of. authentic facts. 


record of the doings of years, and as a summary 
for Scams coming aiiemoaiaes eneral election.”~ P~ Daily 3 News, 


s yp pe ep -He ian chon een 


a ares 
skill in his facts as to make clear the progress of home politics, both 


Seanad arliament.”—A thenaum, 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO.,, 1, Paternoster Square. 


The ART JOURNAL, for January. 


Line Engravings. 

1. KENTISH HOP GARDENS. After C. G. Lawson. : 
2. MONUMENT to the LATER DAVID REID. After C. H. Bitch. 
3 TheJNEW CURATE. After D. W. Wynfield. 

The Great Sculptors of Modern Europe. By E. S. Roscoe. 

Original Designs for Art Manufacture. Illustrated. 

Corporation &.. By L. ees F.S.A,. eee. 

River Scenery. ee T wt 

The ues of Cairo. E. T, Rogers and 
The Wor s of Francis Topham. Tiatraed 
Workmen’: 


Minor Ant lniospion 
ies at Genecad dined Obituary, Reviews, &c. 
The ART JOURNAL, for February. 


Line Engravings. 
1. The CONFESSIONAL, After Hermann Kaulbach. 
2. A GENTLEMAN of GOUDA. Etched by Fortuny. 
3. The HARVEST of the SEA. After G. Clausen. 


Corporation Plate, &c. tes Bee Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 

Improvements in Artistic 

Picture Framing. me 5 Tine, M.A. 

Original Designs for Art Manufacture. Illustrated. 

Mr. Ruskin and St. Mark’s Venice. 

Domestic Architecture in a Syria and Palestine. By Miss M. E. Rogers. 
Illustrated. 

The Winter i 27 


American Homes. Illustrated. 

River Scenery. By Professor D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. 
Venetian Glass-making. 

Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


The ART JOURNAL, for ‘March. 


Line Engravings. 
‘x. SHEEP-PASTUR NORTH WALES. After B. W. Leader. 
.2 The GUIDING ANGEL. From the Group by L. A. Malempré. . 
3» The GAMESTERS. After A. Paoletti. 


mpeg ae Seer enee Sone, eeamenye By J. B. Atkinson. 
Original Designs for Art Manufacture. Illustrated. : 
Illustrated Books. 
Fee Mosques of Caen, By E. T. Rogers and Miss Rogers. nasi 
The Mermaid. Be. <i Jest: 7.5 A Illustrated. 
Son semen OF St, Rengannee. Illustrated. 

orthern 


The Royal Scottish 
Art at Home and Abroad, O ituary, Reviews, &c. 


*,* Zhe Volumes from 1849 are now on Sale, price £1 11s. Gd. each 
_ London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26, Ivy Lane. 


The Rt. Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 


PAINTED by J. E. MILLAIS, R.A, » 
BEING ENGRAVED by T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A. 


Artist’s Proofs...  «s.-will be issued at Six Guineas eachs 


Proofs before Letters «x do. Four do. 
Proofs upon India Paper... do, ‘Two do. 


Subscribers’ Names are now received by the Publishers, 


Messrs. THOS. AGNEW and SONS, 
LONDON... 0s. «OLD BOND STREET GALLERIES.. 
LIVERPOOL’... © %. EXCHANGE’ ART: GALLERY? 
MANCHESTER )= 14) EXCHANGE STREET. 
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Miss Rogers. Illustrated.’ 
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